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‘THE press has become an educator far mightier 

than all the books that are published. The 
little weekly paper of our fathers has expanded in- 
to the tremendous Sunday newspaper of twenty- 
four pages, in which the whole world is depicted. 
The important question now is how this engine of 
power can be made a real educative force—how by 
it the intelligence and virtue of the people can be 
promoted. The task is a difficult one, but it can be 
accomplished. First of all, teachers can discourage 
the reading of those papers that fill their columns 
with minute descriptions of blood-curdling horrors. 
The telegraph brings the whole world to our doors 
each morning, good and bad mixed, and some 
papers select more of the bad than the good ; such 
should be condemned. The cultivation of a taste 
forthe good papers and good reading will do more 
than anything else to drive out bad papers and bad 
reading. It is really astonishing how much of the 
space of certain dailies is given to the sensational. 
A man recently tried the experiment of cutting out 
what was bad, but gave it up because his paper 
wouldn’t hang together when he was through with 
it. It looked like a sieve. 








Teachers and schools can do more than they 
think towards remedying this evil, especially by 
means Of a school reading-room in which can be 
found the best and most interesting periodicals pub- 
lished. The time was when the good was dull, but 
not so now. Most of our best papers for children 
are extremely attractive. If these are put to the 
front they will soon put into the shade their dis- 
reputable brethren. 





SUCCESSFUL principal in this city, who has been 
thirty years in the ‘‘system,” recently said 
that he never has and never intends to promote his 
pupils upon the results of marks they receive in 
their classes. Last year he advanced a boy toa 
higher grade who was below the average as a 
scholar, because it was certain he would remain in 
school but a short time, and had learned all he 
could in the class he was in. A member of the 
board of education remarked that this was not his 


4 


‘| idea of promotion, and that in his opinion it would 


be detrimental to the best interests of the schools if 
this course were generally pursued. Without 
answering his objection he sent for the teacher of 
the boy’s class and asked his standing. She 
answered ,‘‘ Above the average.” The member of 
the board answered, ‘‘ This is strange.” It gave 
him a new thought. Theoretical grading demands 
that each pupil shall get a certain per cent. before 
he can be advanced, and that he must get this per 
cent. before he can leave a lower class for a higher. 
Sensible grading leaves the whole matter to the 
judgments of the class teacher and the principal. 

And then again, there is a fallacy in averages. 
A child may do very poorly the first third of a 
term, good the second third, and very good the 
last third. It would be wrong to ‘‘average up” 
this pupil. If he has reached a higher plane, 
he should be rewarded with a recognition of his 
efforts. The usual way of adding up all the marks 
of a child for three months, and reporting the result 
as his present standing, is wrong. A good teach- 
er's estimate of a pupil is usually correct. Who is 
able to judge more correctly ? 

The object of marks is education, not punish- 
ment. They should give recognition to both effort 
and success. In the past they have recognized the 
latter, ignoring the former. The well known 
answer of a dull boy to Thomas Arnold, in reply to 
a reproof, ‘‘I have done as well asI could, sir,” 
contains a world of meaning. With all the effort 
possible, some children can never achieve success. 
They will always be dull, but they should not be 
kept back on this account. They will do better if 
pushed forward than they would if kept going over 
what they can never thoroughly learn. Many edu- 
cational sins have been committed under the falla- 
cious plea of thoroughness, for the truth is, there is 
no such thing as absolute thoroughness, It is 
always relative. It is a common thing to hear min- 
isters exhort students to be thorough: ‘ Master one 
thing before it is left for another.” This is foolish 
advice. Itis necessary to know what is aimed at, 
and appreciate its value, but to no mortal mind has 
i¢ been given to know all that can be known, on 
any single subject of human investigation. 





N° mistake is so likely to be made by a reformer 

as that some outward change will bring the 
millennium insight. This is the mistake of Bellamy 
and a great many others. Bellamy ought to know 
better; there are many working people who have 
the excuse of ignorance to fall back upon. Nearly 
every day we read of fifty men who will not work 
at all if five are employed who do not belong to 
their ‘‘union”! There is great need of school- 
houses yet. 





A LETTER from an observing Western teacher 

shows that the educational field is not wholly 
filled with flowers. At an institute the president of 
the school board in the town was called on, and 
said, ““Ifany of you want a good school we have it 
here. It is the best in the state, or for that matter 
in the United States,” etc., etc. A teacher in this 
school sitting by our correspondent, said in a low 
voice, ‘‘ What lies!” 

At every four-corners we have schools that are 
“the best in all the earth” if we take the state- 
ments of the inhabitants, who don’t know what 
they are saying, to put it mildly. Itis hard fora 
teacher to sit down and hear this lying; they know 
that they work hard, but they know that they often 
lack qualification, and co-operation always. In 
one Western school a lady from Massachusetts paid 
some attention to the manners of the pupils. They 
were taught to say ‘‘ Thank you,” when assisted to 
do a problem. The director met her and said, 
‘You needn’t spend so much time in telling them 
how to behave; they'll get that as they grow up; 
see to the spelling and arithmetic—the folks are 
complaining of you.” Our correspondent further 
says that in this same school the wages of a teacher 
were cut down from $38 per month to $35. They 
can get teachers to teach ‘‘the best school on the 
earth” for $35 per month. 

Ideas of teaching are spreading, and it is possible 
we may get some fair schools in spots. But the 
teachers know it is not easy to have the “ best 
school on earth.” Most teaching is of a very or- 
dinary character; the teacher means well and 
strives hard, but the art of teaching is a difficult 
art. To understand it requires long and careful 
study; it needs prolonged observation; also the 
best methods actually applied. Let us admit this. 





‘THE most difficult thing to manage in school 

work is prejudice. But we agree with a soph- 
omore who said that ‘‘rock-ribbed prejudice must 
surrender before the militant armies of modern 
thought.” There was once an old crazy fellow who 
used to go out in broad daylight with his eyes 
tightly closed. As he went along stumbling like a 
blind man, falling into all sorts of inconvement 
places, somebody shouted to him, “Open your 
eyes!” and he whined out, ‘I don't want ter,” 
Thousands are just like this lunatic. They don’t 
want to open their eyes. They can, but they will 
not. The’ teacher who has eyes and uses them has 
no prejudice tosjeak of. Look at thc manual train- 
ing question rightly and it is all right. Look at the 
methods of teaching history, grammar, language, 
mathematics, properly and they are allright. It 
all depends upon how we look at things whether 
we have prejudice or not. 





(TEACHERS and schools can doa great work in 

checking the exodus from the farms to the 
cities in our country. Even in the West, where 
this evil 1s less than in the East, this tendency is 
seen. For example, in Wisconsin the cities of over 
10,000 people contain about forty per cent. of the en- 
tire p»pulation, while ten years ago they contained 
less than thirty per cent. Other states show a still 
greater difference, as in New Hampshire, where 
some rural districts are well-nigh depopulated. 
The causes of this are various, but the principal one 
is want of knowledge as to the best way of cultivat- 
ing the land. We need more technical instruction 
in all kinds of profitable farming; for example, the 
beet sugar industry. This has become immensely 


profitable in some parts of Europe, and, thereisno #¢ 
It is evident that the 
something more is needed than abstractions in ou he 

the 


reason why it might not be bere. 


schools. 
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Teachers and schools can do more than they 
think towards remedying this evil, especially by 
means of a school reading-room in which can be 
found the best and most interesting periodicals pub- 
lished. The time was when the good was dull, but 
not so now. Most of our best papers for children 
are extremely attractive. If these are put to the 
front they will soon put into the shade their dis- 
reputable brethren. 





A SUCCESSFUL principal in this city, who has been 
thirty years in the ‘‘system,” recently said 

tht he never has and never intends to promote his 
pupils upon the results of marks they receive in 
their classes. Last year he advanced a boy toa 
higher grade who was below the average as a 
scholar, because it was certain he would remain in 
school but a short time, and had learned all he 
could in the class he was in. A member of the 
board of education remarked that this was not his 


~~ J idea of promotion, and that in his opinion it would 


be detrimental to the best interests of the schools if 
this course were generally pursued. Without 
answering his objection he sent for the teacher of 
the boy’s class and asked his standing. She 
answered ,‘‘ Above the average.” The member of 
the board answered, ‘‘ This is strange.” It gave 
him a new thought. Theoretical grading demands 
that each pupil shall get a certain per cent. before 
he can be advanced, and that he must get this per 
cent. before he can leave a lower class for a higher. 
Sensible grading leaves the whole matter to the 
judgments of the class teacher and the principal. 

And then again, there is a fallacy in averages. 
A child may do very poorly the first third of a 
term, good the second third, and very good the 


last third. It would be wrong to ‘‘average up” 
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‘THE press has become an educator far mightier 

than all the books that are published. The 
little weekly paper of our fathers has expanded in- 
to the tremendous Sunday newspaper of twenty- 
four pages, in which the whole world is depicted. 
The important question now is how this engine of 
power can be made a real educative force—how by 
it the intelligence and virtue of the people can be 
promoted. The task is a difficult one, but it can be 
accomplished. First of all, teachers can discourage 
the reading of those papers that fill their columns 
with minute descriptions of blood-curdling horrors. 
The telegraph brings the whole world to our doors 
each morning, good and bad mixed, and some 
papers select more of the bad than the good ; such 
should be condemned. The cultivation of a taste 
for the good papers and good reading will do more 
than anything else to drive out bad papers and bad 
reading. It is really astonishing how much of the 
space of certain dailies is given to the sensational. 
A man recently tried the experiment of cutting out 
what was bad, but gave it up because his paper 
wouldn’t hang together when he was through with 


latter, ignoring the former. The well known 
answer of a dull boy to Thomas Arnold, in reply to 
a reproof, ‘‘I have done as well asI could, sir,” 
contains a world of meaning. With all the effort 
possible, some children can never achieve success. 
They will always be dull, but they should not be 
kept back on this account. They will do better if 
pushed forward than they would if kept going over 
what they can never thoroughly learn. Many edu- 
cational sins have been committed under the falla- 
cious plea of thoroughness, for the truth is, there is 
no such thing as absolute thoroughness, It is 
always relative. It is a common thing to hear min- 
isters exhort students to be thorough: ‘* Master one 
thing before it is left for another.” This is foolish 
advice. Itis necessary to know what is aimed at, 
and appreciate its value, but to no mortal mind has 
it been given to know all that can be known, on 
any single subject of human investigation. 





N° mistake is so likely to be made by a reformer 

as that some outward change will bring the 
millennium insight. This is the mistake of Bellamy 
and a great many others. Bellamy ought to know 
better; there are many working people who have 
the excuse of ignorance to fall back upon. Nearly 
every day we read of fifty men who will not work 
at all if five are employed who do not belong to 
their “union”! There is great need of school- 





it. It looked like a sieve. 





houses yet. 





A LETTER from an observing Western teacher 

shows that the educational field is not wholly 
filled with flowers. At an institute the president of 
the school board in the town was called on, and 
said, “‘Ifany of you want a good school we have it 
here. It is the best in the state, or for that matter 
in the United States,” etc., etc. A teacher in this 
school sitting by our correspondent, said in a low 
voice, ‘‘ What lies!” 

At every four-corners we have schools that are 
“the best in all the earth” if we take the state- 
ments of the inhabitants, who don’t know what 
they are saying, to put it mildly. Itis hard fora 
teacher to sit down and hear this lying; they know 
that they work hard, but they know that they often 
lack qualification, and co-operation always. In 
one Western school a lady from Massachusetts paid 
some attention to the manners of the pupils. They 
were taught to say ‘“‘ Thank you,” when assisted to 
do a problem. The director met her and said, 
“You needn't spend so much time in telling them 
how to behave; they'll get that as they grow up; 
see to the spelling and arithmetic—the folks are 
complaining of you.” Our correspondent further 
says that in this same school the wages of a teacher 
were cut down from $38 per month to $35. They 
can get teachers to teach ‘‘the best school on the 
earth” for $35 per month. 

Ideas of teaching are spreading, and it is possible 
we may get some fair schools in spots. But the 
teachers know it is not easy to have the ‘ best 
school on earth.” Most teaching is of a very or- 
dinary character; the teacher means well and 
strives hard, but the art of teaching is a difficult 
art. To understand it requires long and careful 
study; it needs prolonged observation; also the 
best methods actually applied. Let us admit this. 





‘THE most difficult thing to manage in school 

work is prejudice. But we agree with a soph- 
omore who said that ‘‘rock-ribbed prejudice must 
surrender before the militant armies of modern 
thought.” There was once an old crazy fellow who 
used to go out in broad daylight with his eyes 
tightly closed. As he went along stumbling like a 
blind man, falling into all sorts of inconvenient 
places, somebody shouted to him, “Open your 
eyes!” and he whined out, ‘“‘I don’t want ter.” 
Thousands are just like this lunatic. They don't 
want to open their eyes. They can, but they will 
not. The’ teacher who has eyes and uses them has 
no prejudice tosjeak of. Look at thc manual train- 
ing question rightly and it is all right. Look at the 
methods of teaching history, grammar, language, 
mathematics, properly and they are allright. It 
all depends upon how we look at things whether 
we have prejudice or not. 





EACHERS and schools can do a great work in 
checking the exodus from the farms to the 
cities in our country. Even in the West, where 
this evil 1s less than in the East, this tendency is 
seen. For example, in Wisconsin the cities of over 
10,000 people contain about forty per cent of the en- 
tire p»pulation, while ten years ago they contained 
less than thirty per cent. Other states show a still 
greater difference, as in New Hampshire, where 
some rural districts are well-nigh depopulated. 
The causes of this are various, but the priucipal one 
is want of knowledge as to the best way of cultivat- 
ing the land. We need more technical instruction 
in all kinds of profitable farming; for example, the 
beet sugar industry. This has become immensely 
profitable in some parts of Europe, and, there is no 
reason why it might not be bere. It is evident that 
something more is needed than abstractions in our 
schools. 
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APPLICATION TO STUDY. 


Just now ten thousand teachers, more or less, are 
urging their pupils to apply themselves to work. 
But what is application? It certainly is not like 
love, blind; on the contrary, true application has its 
eyes very wide open. All authors admit this. 
Cicero, for example, puts genius first, but he at 
once says that application makes up for its dullness 
by hard work. The diligent boy with a fair quan- 
tity of genius reaches success long before the lazy 
boy with a superabundant amount of talent. It is 
not uncommon to see two boys, brothers—one a 
genius and the other not, yet one succeeds and the 
other does not. One works, the other does not. 
The mediocre student plods on; but every step tells. 
In the end he becomes eminent, and it is plain to 
see the reason why. It was said of Ceesar that he 
consulted wisely, resolved firmly, and then ex- 
ecuted his purpose with an inflexible perseverance 
that would have utterly frightened a weaker man. 
This is exactly what Grant didin our last war. We 
must conclude that success depends far more upon 
this quality of persistence, than upon talent. Cicero 
says that there is ‘but a small room into which we 
can edge in and out, between memory and applica- 
tion,” and he 1s right, as all history shows. 

But application is not a blind working at a vent- 
ure. The untold wealth of Captain Kidd is buried 
somewhere along the Atlantic coast of Long Island. 
Suppose a company should be organized to dig for 
it, with no purpose or plan. There isn’t one chance 
in ten million that they would find it, but if any 
one could get hold of Kidd’s log book, or private 
memoranda of his daily work, he might be able to 
get a clew that would lead to great results. 

The application that succeeds has order in it. 
For example, there is a way of teaching arithmetic 
that will put pupils farahead in the course of a year, 
and then, there is another way that will keep them 
on a tread-mill month after month. In both meth- 
ods the application is great, but in one there is suc- 
cess, in the other there is none. Success then 
depends upon the order in which the work is taken 
up, as muchas in the labor puttorth. Order of pro- 
cedure is everything in teaching, No one can go 
blindly here, and get anything valuable in the end. 
It is for this reason that of late so much has been 
said about the true order of studies. Scientific 
teachers know that this is of prime importance. 
The superficial instructor makes promptness of 
attendance, quickness and regularity of motion, and 
a certain military discipline, everything. He will 
point to his register and call attention to his order, 
and expect praise from his visitors for his prompt- 
ness, all the while never dreaming that these things 
are but the scaffolding of his work, and that he has 
not touched real teaching at all. Application then, 
to what? To the real business of the school, to the 
building up of character, to the forming of habits, 
to the work of preparing for living a life that is 
worth living. This is the center and core of this 
whole business of application. That it is exceed- 
ingly necessary is admitted, but the end and means 
of school work must be known before talking about 
it will do much. 


we 





HOW TO GET THE MOST WORK OUT OF 
TEACHERS. 


This is the problem most ‘‘ boards” are anxious 
to solve, and which frequently occupies a good deal 
of their thought. In England pay is proportioned 
to “results.” This means worry and often disaster. 
‘*Payment by results” was adopted as a spur to 
teachers, on the supposition that the requisite qual. 
ity and quantity of work could not be obtained 
without it. England is coming to see the mistake, 
as all other countries will, of framing school 
systems on the supposition that the average teacher 
islazy and dishonest. In an English paper before 
us, as we write, we read that in a certain primary 
school one teacher who was excellent ‘earned » 
17s. 6d., while another in the same school, who 


was Only good, earned but 7s. It is a custom in 
some schools abroad to give a teacher a minimum 
salary—just about enough to keep soul and body 
together—and then a ‘‘ chance” to ‘‘ earn” as much 
more. This means that the pay is to be propor- 
tioned to the quality of the work, as estimated by a 
committee, that will visit the school occasionally 
and inspect the work. The object of this is to get 
good quality by paying the cash for it. The theory 
is purely a commercial one, and supposes that 
teaching can be measured as cloth is measured, and 
paid for as broadcloth is paid for—so much for so 
much of a certain quality of goods. This is non- 
sense. Education is not a marketable commodity, 
and the best work is not got from those teachers 
who are best paid. It is a notorious fact that vir- 
tue goes unrewarded in this world, at least in 
cash. 

In this city a few years ago teachers were required 
to put in a book, prepared for the purpose, the ex- 
act minute of their arrival in the school-room, for 
inspection, and finally for report in the Grand street 
office. It was alsothe law that each teacher should 
be marked either ‘‘ poor,” ‘‘ fair,” “‘ good,” ‘‘excel- 
lent,” and these marks recorded in permanent form, 
where any one could, if necessary, see. It was sup- 
posed that if a teacher was marked ‘'poor” or 
‘‘ fair” she would be incited to make greater efforts 
to become ‘‘ good” or even ‘“‘excellent.” But facts 
showed that this was not the result ; in fact, that 
the opposite was the case, and, in addition, a vast 
amount of gratuitous grumbling and fault finding 
was thrown in by way of spice and seasoning. This 
empirical marking system has recently passed 
away, and the New York City teachers breathe 
freer and are doing better work than ever before. 

The true, and, in fact, only way to get the best 
work from teachers, is to put teachers in who are 
able to do good work. If a man can’t build a house, 
all the money in the world can’t make him. Money 
makes the mare go, but it doesn't make teachers go. 
Teachers should be well paid, but those who are 
best paid are not thereby qualified to do good work. 
Qualification is before pay, always and every where, 
if good work is to be expected. 

Trust must come before pay. It is said thata 
dishonest servant can be made honest by trusting 
him. It isarule in successful business houses to 
put capable men in important places, and then give 
them the largest liberty possible. In this way 
many large commercial houses have succeeded. 
The true order towards success, in the matter we 
have mentioned, is: Capacity—trust—pay. 

These three and nomore. All that can be said 
concerning this subject must of necessity center 
around this outline. 





‘THE Farmers’ M. B. A. of Montgomery county, 

Ill., say that ‘‘they are opposed to the present 
system of teaching most of the sciences and many 
of the higher branches’’ in the common schools. 
That is a correct position. If such is the practice 
of,the Illinois teachers they will have to stop it. In 
all Eastern schools there is less teaching of ‘‘ most 
of the sciences” than there was ten years ago. But 
there is more teaching of the bottom principles in 
the way of observation lessons by conversation. 
For the teachers know that man was intended by 
his Creator to be educated by and through Nature. 
A good teacher does not attempt ‘‘ to teach much of 
the sciences in the American schools;” he attempts 
to cultivate the observing powers, the expressive 
powers, the knowing powers, by directing the child’s 
mind to nature—which is quite another thing. No 
doubt those Illinois teachers, and a good many 
teachers everywhere, are making great mistakes. 
The mission of this paper is to diffuse a knowl- 
edge of right waysof teaching. The farmers would 
not find any fault with the methods proposed in 
these columns. The prophecy was made a good 
many years ago that the time would come when 
the method of cramming the text-books down the 
throats of the children would be repudiated. Such 
is the purport of these resolutions as we read 





them, 





Ir certainly is apparent that in many instances the 
laborer is not a match for his employer in making a bar- 
gain. The reason is that the employer has more power 
than his employes. But why has he this power? Is it 
accidental? By no means ; on the contrary, it is a ques" 
tion of brains and heart? The recent strikers on the 
New York Central Railroad ought to have known that 
they were doomed to failure. Suppose they had been 
wronged. A good corporation has asoul. The preponder- 
ance of right in this case was on the side of the corpora- 
tion, so they played better than their employes. Money 
isn’t king; it is thought and right. This rules the world 
to-day, and this is the reason why education isso im- 
mensely important. Never in the history of {the world 
was it more important, because never had the ordinary 
man more opportunity to rise, if he knows how. It al 
depends upon knowing how, and being nght. 





TuE old “ rule of the thumb” has had its day. Chance 
is dead, and education has taken its place. The farmer 
who either does not, or cannot forecast the future is 
doomed to disappointment. He must have mind enough 
to adapt his crops to the soil in which he plants the seed, 
and also mind enough to know what crops to raise, if 
he expects to make money. Already, as has been 
pointed out, has this education been brought to bear 
abroad upon the depression produced by the enormous 
surplus from our country of wheat and corn, and has 
largely counteracted its evil effects by an intelligent 
diversification of the products of the German farm. 
Our farmers should know so intelligently the condition 
of markets and the character of their soils and their 
proper treatment, that when they find they have been 
raising that with which the market is already over- 
stocked, they can change to those articles which are in 
greater and more profitable demand. This is to-day the 
most important lesson in the practical duties of our farm- 
ers. The distinction between science and chance in this 
matter is the difference between competence and pov- 
erty. In fact, knowledge and virtue, or rather that edu- 
cation that gives knowledge und virtue, is the crying 
need of our times. 

Last week, in a private meeting, two Brooklyn prin- 
cipals expressed the opinion that Longfellow’s “ Building 
of the Ship” is immoral. The remark, somehow, got 
into print and has caused many columns of comment in 
the daily press. This certainly marks a new era in edu- 
cation, for a keenness of moral insight has been developed 
in Brooklyn, never before known in the history of the 
English race. It had not occurred to teachers until now 
that H. W. Longfellow had not a chaste imagination. The 
discovery that he had will be of immense benefit to the 
morals of both present and future generations. 





A NOTABLE event this year is the publication of WEB- 
STER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. This is the ‘‘ Un- 
abridged” (which has had so wonderful a popularity 
with the American public) entirely revised and enlarged, 
making a new book. 

It would be impossible to reckon the solid satisfaction 
that has been felt in the possession of the ‘‘ Unabndged;” 
it has been an efficient helper in the search after light ; 
it has provoked many to become students. But this 
new volume in its amplified form is stil] more valua- 
ble. 

Report has stated from time to time during the past 
ten years, that a volume was in process of construction, 
but so great has been the undertaking that the publishers 
did not dare to fix a time when the book would be fin- 
ished. Ex-President Porter, of Yale university, who 
edited the ‘‘ Unabridged” has supervised the construc- 
tion of the INTERNATIONAL. He has been aided by 
over one hundred paid literary laborers and numerous 
voluntary contributors. More than $300,000 was ex- 
pended before the first volume was printed. 

No one but must feel a pride in this grand work ; it 
has such solid worth in it. Its possession will yield a sat- 
isfaction to the student that he could not get by expend- 
ing the same sum of money in any other way. The pub- 
lishers are to be congratulated on their exhibition of lit- 
erary faith, on the unflagging pertinacity with which 
they have prosecuted their work, and on the worthy re- 
sults they have produced. 


It is charged that the school children of this city pro- 
nounce “murmur,” ‘‘muymuy”; “bird,” ‘“* boid”; 
“murder,” ‘ muyder” ; and “ park,” “pawk.” This is 
quite an unimportant matter, but the charger should 
have stated what class of children is referred to. Al 
sorts, nationalities, and kinds, are found here, 
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JAMES MONTEITH. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The news of the sudden death of Professor Monteith 
at his home in this city on Thursday morning, Septem- 
ber 11, was received with a keen sense of personal loss 
by a large circle of personal friends in this city who 
knew his rare and sterling qualities of character, and 
also to a still wider circle all over the land who knew 
him as an author only. The fame of the writer of school 
text-books may not seem to rank with that of the poet 
or the novelist, and yet may be far more enduring. It 
is not unreasonable to predict that the name of James 
Monteith will be a precious memory for a great many 
years, for it has been intimately and most honorably 
associated with the progress of education in this country. 
Of the many millions of children who received their 
elementary instruction in the public and the private 
schools of the United States during the past thirty 
years, fully two-thirds of them were initiated in the 
science of geography through the text-books prepared 
by him. In fact, his name has long been a household 
word in the educational world. The thirty years during 
which he devoted himself with zeal and enthusiasm to 
the favorite study of his boyhood days, brought him not 
only a handsome fortune, but also the esteem, respect, 
and confidence of the teaching profession every where. 

In every sense of the phrase James Monteith was a 
manly man. Frank and straightforward himself in all 
his dealings with his feliow-men, he could not tolerate 
indirection in any form, or in any person. He was the 
embodiment of truth and candor; one felt that one 
could rely implicitly on what he said. A promise once 
made by him needed no bond to ensure its fulfilment. 
Always cautious and circumspect with men whom he 
did not know, he was thoroughly unreserved and confid- 
ing to those who had the good fortune to win his confi- 
dence ; but when that confidence was once betrayed, his 
condemnation was unsparing. He had in fullest degree 
his countrymen’s (for he was an Irishman, and was 
proud of the fact) exalted sense of the obligations of 
friendship ; he was therefore always a loyal friend and 
a good neighbor. Though by habit thrifty and saving, 
he was not parsimonious ; on the contrary, he was emi- 
nently hospitable and generous. To all worthy demands 
on his charity or compassion he freely responded. His 
serenity of temper was unfailing ; he could be angry and 
indignant, but he had so thorough a control of himself 
that only those who knew him best could discover his 
feeling. He was strictly temperate in his habits, and 
throughout he led a blameless life. His speech was like 
his life, pure and clean. He greatly enjoyed the com- 
pany of cultured men younger than himself, and on 
occasion he could be as boyish and playful as the young- 
est of them, but the slightest departure in his presence 
from propriety of speech elicited a kind, but none the 
less effective, rebuke, 

Notwithstanding the evident success of his works, he 
was modest to a fault ; we can recall many an instance 
of his blushing like a boy when some teacher on being 
introduced to him for the first time, remarked that his 
books had made his labors lighter and pleasanter. 

James Monteith was not a learned man, for he never 
enjoyed educational advantages beyond those afforded 


by our common schools; but he was a singularly well- 
read man, and could converse intelligently on a wide 
range of topics. His intellectual faculties were strong 
without being brilliant; he was a keen observer ; his 
processes of reasoning were not perhaps logical, but any 
intellectual defects of his were more than compensated 
by the gift of common sense with which he was endowed 
in unusual measure. 

His industry as an author was untiring ; his pen was 
always busy revising and improving his older books, or 
in the preparation of new ones. He kept up a wide cor- 
respondence with geographical specialists in this country 
and in Europe, and was thus enabled to keep himself 
abreast with the most advanced ideas in geographical 
science. In addition to all this he corresponded largely 
with teachers in all parts of this country in regard to 
methods of teaching geography ; thousands of teachers 
will remember the readiness and cheerfulness with 
which Professor Monteith was wont to respond to their 
inquiries, and the wise counsel and the tender sympa- 
thy and encouragement he extended to them in their 
young and inexperienced days. 

This small tribute is reverently laid, as one would lay 
a bunch of flowers, upon the grave of a good and true 
man, a loyal friend, and a teacher of whom the teachers 
of this country are justly proud. ee ¢ 
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THE CHILD.* 








By COLONEL FRANCIS W. PARKER. 
[CONCLUDED.] 
There never was such a thing as a lazy child born into 
this world. Ah! ah! ah! I know what you mean; that 
was a product of education, that boy or girl you just 
thought of, that child who had a chronic indisposition 
to do its work. If you puta child down on this chair 
and had him sit still for five minutes when he was awake 
you would think he was a fool, and you would be pretty 
nearly right. All activity ; all movement: they want to 
take things, to break things. Ah! ah! ah! Don’t do 
it. That is the beginning of analysis, dear mothers ; he 
wants to analyze that doll, find the sawdust. Did you 
ever make mud pies? You were no kind of a boy or gir] 
if you did not. Did you ever dam up a stream, make a 
little mill wheel, and see the water turn it? Did noi you 
always want to do something? Why, the child is all 
absorbed in making things and in working ; every child 
is. Well, now, what is that? What is that spontane- 
ous activity? It points you, if you will see it, to the in- 
trinsic thing in the child’s education ; making with its 
hands the expression of thought. This body was made 
to receive thought; this temple of God to receive inspira_ 
tion ; to be the center of the universe ; to be in the atti- 
tude to receive truth and then to give it. The law is 
fixed ; you only have what you give, and what you keep 
you lose. You were made to give to others ; to take a bit 
out of eternity and to put a bit into it. Ah! the mother 
says you will dirty yourclothes. I have a profound sus- 
picion of a house where the children are so terribly neat. 
There is such a thing as too much order. What does it 
mean? Let us look at it. You and I may not want to 
go as far as the modern revolutionists go; may not 
know enough, or may know more. What made this 
body? The scientists say the body was made by an ex- 
pression of thought. What made these hands wonder- 
ful instruments of skill? They are for the expression of 
thought. That is an argument for manual training in 
our schools. The human race has been developed by 
work. ‘“ By the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 
bread” is not a curse, but the greatest blessing. All 
men must work or die. Let us look at it. Let us go over 
our great’ Union, go into the railroad offices, banks, mer- 
chants’ stores, the bar (I mean the courts), everywhere, 
where are the men and women who are the great leaders 
of public opinion, and ask whence they came, and in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred cases they will say: ‘I 
came from a farm or a workshop.” Does that tell for 
manual training? Here is a father. He lives in Chicago, 
the greatest city, to be, on this earth, where we are to 
have the world’s fair, and you are all to come and bring 
the grandeur cf Texas with you. He has gained his 
wealth by hard, hard work, but he wants his son to have 
an education, and he says: ‘‘ John, don’t work ; go to 
school."’ And he goes to school and to the academy, and 
he works his way through the university, or plays it, and 
then comes ont an educated man. Whatfor? A thing 
for a tailor to hang clothes on; the dude, the wonderful 
product of an effete civilization. They tell a story of an 
old farmer from Vermont who came to New York to see 
the sights, and was shown a rare thing—a dude. He 
looked at it, eyes wide open, and said: ‘“‘Gosh! What 





things a fellow sees when he ain't got no gun!” Their 





muscles become flabby and their bodies weak, and by 
the fiat of the Almighty their children will degenerate, 
and the lower strata will come up and fill their places. 
There are those who say manual training should be forthe 
poor children. Manval training is, indeed, more for the 
rich than for the poor. I have not time to make all the 
argument for work that I should like, but here seems to 
be the true opening in the child’s life. There isa time 
in the child's life when he is all ready to do something, 
but you let the critical spirit disturb his confidence in his 
work and the skill leaves him, and then he will shrink 
from work and sit down and say: ‘‘ No more work for 
me.” And this country in all its glory is filled with men 
who want to make a living without work. Thus we have 
our great gambling enterprises, boards oftrade, and so on. 
Men are trying to see if there is not some way to get a 
living without work. I believe such things are like 
measles and whooping cough; they will pass away but 
only pass away asthe boys and girls of this country are 
trained in honesty, and it becomes positively disgraceful 
to engage in such things. 


THE CHILD LOVES MUSIC, 


Every child is a born lover of music. Here is a little 
child, deaf, dumb and blind, no color, no signs of con- 
sciousness, but you sing and that little palpitating mass 
responds to the cadenced rhythm. What is the cause? The 
organized human beingis made up of rhythm. The licht 
comes to us in cadenced rhythm ; sound comes to us in 
cadenced rhythm ; thunder comes to us in rhythm, and we 
march the world in cadenced rhythm. Even the car rat- 
tling along the street has its rhythm, and the child re- 
sponds to rhythm because it is born and created in it. 
That is the reason a child loves music, and before he 
makes any sign of consciousness, before he shows any 
expression of thought, comes the sweetness of music to 
his soul. There are those in the North who say music is 
not practical and should not be taught in the schools ; it 
costs money ; give us something practical ; a little more 
arithmetic, grammar, and spelling. Music not practical ! 
Ah, my dear friend, wy political economist, do you know 
history? During all the history of this world when was 
there ever a host led on for liberty and freedom without 
marching to the music of songs and hymns? To“ Ein 
feste Burg is Unser Gott” marched the cohorts of Luther. 
Always and always the music. 


SELF-PRESERVATION THE FIRST LAW OF NATURE. 


The child is a born lover of humanity. I must qualify 
this, right off. for sometimes that bit of humanity which 
he loves most is himself. And this is all right; that is 
the savage nature rife. Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature. But higher notes have been struck, The law 
of love shining down through nineteen centuries ; that 
is the highest note you strike, and the last. Strike the 
lowest note and the child responds from his brute side, 
but strike the highest, and, with arms around you and 
lips pressed to yours, he will feel that there is some one 
to love, something to live for and to die for. The child 
is a born lover of humanity. I hold that is what he is 
made for; I have already said of the human beings 
worthy his influence for good. The best book on earth 
for pedagogics is the work written under the inspiration 
of the greatest teacher that ever lived on earth—the New 


Testament. If ye would know of the doctrine (I have 
paraphrased it) ye must do the will, and the will is that 
he who would save his life must lose it. Now what do 
we do? Just look into the homes or the schools and we 


will see. The mother takes this beautiful gift of God 
and buys it. If she wants it to take medicine she buys 
it; gives itcandy. If she wants it to go to sleep, more 
candy. If she wants it to be good when she has com- 
pany, and not tell all the family secrets, more candy. 
She buys it to do right. It goes to the primary school. 
There the process is continued. Be good all day and I 
will give you a picture, and when you get ten little pic- 
tures you will get a big picture, and when you get 
twenty pictures you will get a book. And then in the 
grammar grades they bring in per cents. I have done 
all this for year after year. And if the boy gets his les- 
son well ‘“‘up to the head you go,” and the boy goes up 
to the head, and he goes home and says: ‘‘ Mother, I 
am up to the head.” And she says : ‘‘ Come to my arms, 
my darling boy ; thank God that everybody else is below 
you and you have trampled them under foot.” How 
much of the gospel and of Christ is there in that? That 
is done in Sunday schools sometimes. I have done it. 
Well, the new method of rewards is far worse than the 
old method of punishment. I tell you the strap is a mag- 
nificent thing beside the picture card. I would not use 
either. No; but if I had to use one, I would take the 
leather. Ihave shown you, and I think you have seen 
the picture. The chiid ie bought at home, bought in the 
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primary school, in the grammar school, in the high school, 
in the university. Then he steps out (see if you know the 
picture), steps out and says in the market of the world: 
‘* What will you give for me? I am forsale.” 


THE HUSKS AND THE TRUE BREAD. 


Talk about giving a child a reward to go out in the 
woods to study nature. We give him something that is 
a task and we drive him to it with unnatural rewards. 
The time for this will pass away, and, as I have said, the 
day will come when, out of the bountiful storehouses of 
God, we will take the bread of hfe and know how to dis. 
criminate between the husks and the true bread, and 
then will the punishment and these fictitious rewards fly 
away from the school-room forever. 

Teachers, I have tried to show you in this very brief 
way something of the spontaneous activities of the cbild ; 
how he loves music, to work and sing, and above all 
humanity. These things are guides to us, pointing us to 
the future. Ah! what is faith? We walk by faith and 
not by sight. If you and I believe in this wicked world, 
with all its weakness and sin and misery; but hold! 
you say, we would become pessimists. But don’t you 
believe? Don’t you believe that eye hath not seen, ear 
hath not heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man what things are prepared for us. We live in the 
present, bound by present interests, but the faith that 
there is something better, and that, under God, we can 
bring these treasures to the children’s souls, is the hap- 
piest and grandest thought of the teacher. There are 
teachers who seem to believe, but they don’t believe it, 
that the ultimatum has been reached, the last method 

‘found. Oh! tell me, every teacher with method (inethod 
means the application of eternal truths to eternal souls), 
who knows it? No one short of the Infinite. Education 
is the cultivation or development of the attitude of the 
mind towards truth. If you do not have aconception of 

' higher and grander truths, if God does not seem grander 
and more full of love, then I care not for your faith. 

The sweetest thought I have, and will have when I lie 
down for the last time, and it does not come to me with 
much sadness, is that the best I have done in my feeble 
way is as nothing when compared with what you will do 
and what the future teachers in this country will do. 
No matter what you do to-day. You may teach ina 
country school-house, and see glimmering through the 
cracks of that school-house the light of the eternal truth. 
Then follow it, follow it, and you will find Him and get 
a glimpse of what was meant when the Savior said: 
‘* Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them 
not.” God has made man a little lower than himself, 
and the first thing for the teacher to feel is the great dig- 
nity of humanity, and to feel what power there is to 
awaken and to enlighten. No child that ever lived but 
one, and that the Babe of Bethlehem, ever had the best 
developed in him that could be developed. Man was 
made, and then the Maker of man said: ‘ Here is your 
work ; here it is. Find the truth, believe it and grow,” 
and we have got the work todo. Our resources may be 
small, our fame less ; but, thank God, in the forefront of 
the civilization of the world stands to-day the country 
school teacher of America. The greatest battle ever 
fought, or that ever can be fought is for the child and for 
humanity. 

I close by quoting the words of One who, when down 


on earth, called his trained ae tohim. There they 
were, those rugged men whom he had tutored for three 

ears. The end had come, and now he must say good- 
ive, and to the stalwart Peter he said: ‘‘ Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me?” Peter answered : ‘“‘ Yea, Lord, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee,” and he said to him: 
‘* Feed my lambs.” Feed the lambs of God, my fellow 
teachers, and epee of Glory shall be lifted up and the 
King of Glory shall enter in. 





MANUAL INSTRUCTION IN ENGLAND. 


The instruction must be—a) In the use of the ordi- 
nary tools used in handicrafts in wood oriron ; (b) given 
out of school hours in a properly fitted workshop ; and 
(e) connected with the instruction in drawing—that is 
to say, the work must be from drawings to scale previ- 
ously made by the students. 

The instruction may be given by one of the ar 
teachers of the school if he is sufficiently qua! $ if 
not, be must be assisted by a skilled a:tisan. 

The work of the class will be examined by the local 
inspector, accompanied, if necessary, by an artisan ex- 
pert, on the occasion of his visit to examine in draw- 


ng. 
f it appears that the school is properly provided with 
me for eet ye ae — the Leger | re a fairly 
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will be made for every scholar instructed, provided that 
he has received manual instruction for at least two bours 
a week for twenty-two weeks during the school year ; 
each scholar must be a scholar of the day school and 
attend it, with reasonable regularity, 
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THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Sept. 27.—Dorne AND Erares. 
Oct. 4.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Oct. 11—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Oct. 18.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 








LESSONS IN PATRIOTISM. 


By Emma L. BALLou, Jersey City, N. J. 


The renewed attention that is paid to exhibiting the Am- 
erican Flag, will call for new plans for placing it before the pupils. 
There should be one good-sized flag placed before the school. If 
two can be got let them be crossed on the wall behind the plat- 
form. Besides, the teacher should take up a collection and buy 
fifty small flags. To get ready for this exercise shake out the 
folds of the large flag, and distribute one flag to each of the 
children; each will stick his flag in the right hand side of his desk. 
Then will come a bright talk about the flag; then the lesson ; 
then a song about the flag during which the pupils will wave their 
fla 

There is a map hung before the class; the teacher shows an 1n- 
terest in it, und the class feel that something interesting is to be 
said. 

‘* What is the name of the country in which we live?’ 

** The United States.” 

‘* Yes, here is a mapof it; look at it carefully, and 
tell me what you think of the size of our country.” 

1, ‘It is a big country.” 

‘** Yes it is one of the largest countries in the world. 
We like to think of it as extending from ocean to ocean, 
from the Great Lakes tu the Gulf of Mexico, occupying 
the very heart of a great continent. It is creat, not in 
extent only, but in resources also. When I say that it is 
great in resources, I mean that it iscapable of producing 
great wealth and of supplying necessary wants. Is our 
country rich or poor?” 

2. “It isa rich country.. Every one who is willing to 
work can get a good living here.” 

“That is true. Though there are many poor people 
here and many do not receive much pay, yet there is no 
country in the world where working people can make as 
comfortable a living as in the United States. Then it 
has beautiful scenery, an agreeable climate, great navi- 
gable rivers, a great extent of sea coast and fine harbors; 
it has mines of gold and silver, coal and iron; it has a 
fertile soil too, so that all kinds of fruits and grains will 
grow. We ought, when we think of these things, to 
feel proud and happy that we are Americans. 

*‘ But, better than our wealth, better than the enter- 
prise of our people, better than our wonderful prosperity, 
are the rights which we enjoy as citizens of the United 
States. It is the possession of these that cause men to 
love this country so much. 

‘* Now I wonder if you can tell me what special rights 
the people of this country have.” 

8. “The people govern themselves.” 

“That is justit; ours is a republican government. 
Who holds the highest office?” 

4, ‘* The President.” 

‘* How is he made President?” 

5. ‘He is elected by the people.” 

‘*'Yes, and the people choose the other officers in the 
same way. So that all the citizens of the country have 
a voice in deciding how we shall be governed, what laws 
we shall have, and in what way they shall be executed. 
In 1776 the Congress sent out a ‘ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence’; it says that ‘All men are created equal.’ 
What does that mean?” 

6. ‘* It means that one man is just as good as another.” 

‘Is that true? Is one man always just as good as 
another?” 

7. ‘*I think that some men are a great deal better than 
others.” 

“Then that is not what it means; it means that all 
men have equal rights. All men have equal rights in 
this country. You may tell me some of these rights,” 

8. “‘Any man may work at anything or go into any 
business he chooses, in this country.” 

9, ‘Every man is allowed to travel where Le chooses.” 

‘« Who can name another?” 

10. ‘‘ We don’t have to be soldiers if we don’t want to, 
as they do in some countries.” 

“Yes. Our country is, fortunately, so situated that it 
is not necessary tc have a large standing army, as they 
do in most countries in Europe. We can get all the sol- 
diers we need, at least in times of peace, without com- 
pelling any one to go into the army who does not wish. 
Even during the war but very few men were obliged to 
goin the army. Nearly all were volunteers. 


‘We say ours is a free country. What does that 
mean?” 





11, “It means that every one is free to do as he likes,” 


“‘Is that a fact? Are all people allowed to do just 
what they like in this country?” 

12. ‘‘I think they are?” 

‘* Suppose one man chooses to kill another. 
lowed to do it?” 

18, ‘No. Peopleare not allowed todo wicked things. 
If they do they are punished for it.” 

‘‘So when we say our country is a free country, we 
do not mean that all people may do just as they like?” 

14. ‘No, it means that we may do what we like if we 
don’t injure any one else.” 

‘‘ That is nearer right. Isa person allowed to commit 
suicide ? ” 

15. ‘No. If aperson tries to kill himself he is arrested 
and punished.” 

‘Freedom does not mean that we may do as we 
choose unless we choose to do right. Now tell me some 
ways in which we are free.” 

16. ‘‘We may have any religion that we think is 
right.” 

** Do people in all countries have religious freedom ?” 

17. “The Puritans didn’t, and that was the reason 
they came to America.” 

‘“‘ We have freedom of speech also. What does that 
mean?” 

18. ‘It means that we may say what we want to.” 

“What! anything? May we tell lies about people, or 
vse obscene or profane language?” 

19. “‘No, we must not do that. But if the govern- 
ment does anything that we think is wrong, we are al- 
lowed tosay so.” 

*‘ That makes the men in office careful to do right, for 
fear the people will make a fuss about it.” 


Is he al- 
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A CASE OF DISCIPLINE. 


Not infrequently in the school-room a pupil shows by 
word or look a contempt of the teacher’s authority. 
This may be caused by his being unaccustomed to obey 
at home or anywhere else, or it may spring from some 
act of the teacher in which he has shown himself un- 
worthy to rule. Look at this case : 

The pupils of one of the grammer grades of a large 
school near by were passing, at the close of the session, to 
the wardrobe for clothing. In passing, a boy got into 
the wrong line—a line that would reach the clothing 
before another in which he belonged would. Seeing the 
boy out of line the teacher told him to take hisseat. He 
went there noisily and remarked as soon as he had 
thrown himself into it, ‘‘I want my hat!” He said this 
in a loud and quite disagreeable tone. ‘ You cannot 
have your hat until I choose to give it to you, and that 
will be when you are in a different mood and more re- 
spectful,” replied his teacher. The boy did not wait for 
further parley, but started at once for the closet, seized 
his hat, and passing through an adjoining room hastily 
made for the stairway and the street. As he neared the 
door he met the principal, who, noticing the flurry of 
his exit from the room, said : 

‘* Where now, John?” 

** Goin’ home, sir.” 

“Why?” 

*‘ Teacher sent me home, sir.” 

“ Why?” 

** To get a note for absence.” 

“Well, as you go, move more quietly. You are a 
small body. you know, and really there 1s no need of 
your making half the noise you do.” 

Now the principal did not believe what John told him, 
and as John’s hand touched the door-knob, he said : 

‘*By the way, Jolin, come here a moment.” There 
was nothing in the master’s tone to imply that anything 
was wrong, and John came quietly back from the door, 
and following the principal, stood once more in the 
presence of his teacher and classmates. It did not take 
long for the master to draw from the teacher the facts 
in the case, and beckoning to John they passed on 
toward the front of the department. 

‘* Who was your teacher last term, John?” 

‘* Miss De Verney.” 

‘* Did Miss De Verney have trouble with you?” 

**No, sir.” (Very faintly.) 

‘** You are in trouble to-day with your present teacher, 
are you not?” 

“Yes, sir.” (Still more faintly.) 

‘*TIs this a free country, John?” John thought it was. 

‘* What do you mean by a free country ?” 

** You may do as you’re a mind to here.” 

“* You see the team across the way? You may unhitch 
the horses from the wagon and turn them loose if you 





have @ mind to, may you?” 
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** No, sir.” 

‘* Why not?” 

“Tt would be wrong.” 

** What else may you not do?” 

The boy stated that he might not rob, nor burn build- 
ings, nor destroy property belonging to others, nor kill 
people. 

‘What have you been doing in your class-room, 
John?” 

‘*T have been saucy to my teacher.” 

‘What else ?” 

‘I have disobeyed her.” 

“You met me on your way out of school, John.” 

**T told you a lie.” 

‘** Then you have been doing —— ?” 

“* Wrong.” 

‘* What happens to wrong-doers?” 

‘“‘ They are punished.” 

se Why? ” 

“To make them better.” 

The teacher talked with the boy ef the necessity of 
punishment ; how that every one some time or other 
must learn the lesson of obedience ; spoke of the differ- 
ent grades of wrong and the different grades of punish- 
ment ; left the boy to suggest the punishment fitting his 
case on the morrow ; asked the teacher to permit the 
boy to return to his class, to treat him as if nothing had 
happened, and to leave the case in his hands, promising 
that it should be adjusted to her satisfaction, and waited 
for the morrow to come. What was the outcome of this 
treatment of John’s case ? 





DOING. 


Actual work in making things in the school-room is} | 


for the definite purpose of training the intellect. The 
work the pupil does must compel him to deliberate, rea- 
son, and apply his knowledge. The civilization of the 
world to-day is due to the men who have made things, 
and are making things. There is no doubt at all that 
the growing appreciation of the beautiful, and the 
growing regard for culture is due to the union of thought 
and action ; in other words, the co-eduction of mind 
and action. Practical experience is most valuable, and 
it is important that it should come as early as possible in 
aschool course of study. Experience is what? In our 
overcomiag obstacles by encountering them, and con- 
quering them. The boy who trains his mind so that he 
can dovetail two pieces of wood together perfectly, has 
gained a definite amount of intellectual power that could 
not be gained anywhere else. This work is not done 
that he may become a carpenter, but that he may be- 
come aman. As soon as the learner can do anything 
well let him then stop doing that and go at something 
else. In this way he will get an all-sided culture. But 
the objector says, ‘‘ We cannot get hope, joy, peace, and 
love through doing.” We answer, these things are 
the direct fruits of such work. Joy comes from accom- 
plished work, successful work gives joy; and we love 
all helpers to our joy. The love of God, fills our hearts 
only when He does something for us that proves his 
love. An abstract God can never be loved; he must be- 
come concrete. 

All evidence goes to show that it is only through doing 
that the heart is to be made better, that the world is im- 
proved, and that the sum of the abstract qualities can be 
increased in intensity and power. The workshop in 
education has come to be a means of grace, not for the 
trades, but for the world. 





DRAWING. 





The mist is clearing away, somewhat, from the posi- 
tion of drawing as a school study, and also from the 
irrational methods employed heretofore in teaching it. 
Several years, it is seen, must be given to it, as there is 
to numbers and language. It must be looked at as a 
form of expression. 

Suppose nine years are to be given to drawing. How 
shall the work be distributed? There are three things to 
be considered : (1) The manual work. (2) The princi- 
ples. (3) The models or objects. These will be distrib- 
uted somewhat thus : 


FIRST THREE YEARS.— PRIMARY. 


Object.—To see forms. 

Manual work.—Stick-laying ; tablet and block laying. 
Representing by molding, by lines, and by tints. 

Models.—Sphere, cube, cylinder, ovoid, ellipsoid, 


NEXT SIX YEARS.—ADVANCED. 

Object.—To see and represent forms, distances, and 
heights. 

Manual work.—To represent by lines and tints. 

Models.—{In addition to the above) hemisphere, and 
half cylinder, prisms, and various appropriate objects. 

Of course this is merely a general outline. The object 
must be to train the observing powers—not to make pic- 
tures. 

The work of the first three years has been presented 
by Prof. Langdon S. Thompson in a very clear manner, 
but only in outline, remember. 

Prof. Henry T. Bailey, the agent of the Massachusetts 
board of education, has given a very excellent outline of 
a course in drawing in the report of the board for ’88 
and ’89, 

PLATE I. 


The first plate illustrates what pupils ten years of age 
will draw. The object is to train the observing powers, 
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Plate I 


1. The sphere is studied; H represents the highest 
point of the sphere. This circle must represent to them 
a solid ; the hne D represents the further edge of the 
plane on which the sphere stands. 

The next column represents other forms, based on the 
sphere—as an apple, which they will draw after the 
sphere is mastered. 

‘In drawing objects of this character consider first 
the whole width and the whole height, and indicate 
these dimensions on paper; then sketch the outline 
lightly, going over it repeatedly until correct. Lastly, 
sketch in the details, and finish the drawing with such a 
line as shall indicate the character of the object.” 


PLATE Il. 


Plate 2 illustrates the work of a pupil about eleven 
years of age. Foreshortening is illustrated. The whole 
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Plate U 


height (ab) is compared with the whole width (cd), the 
principal divisions of the mass (ae and eb, compared 
and noted; the principal parts are sketched—ellipse, 
semi-circle, and the boundary of the plane on which it 
Tests. 

Then an object, D, resembling a hemisphere may be 
used ; then the group IV. 

Let the teacher note that these cuts are not to be 
copied. THERE IS TO BE NO COPYING. They are given 
to show what is done by a teacher of drawing. 

Let the teacher get objects and begin, no matter how 
rude the first results may be. 

1. A sphere and hemisphere may be bought and 
painted white. 

2. The cube may be made of paper. 





8. The cylinder may be made of paper, 





DRAWING SIMPLIFIED. 





By D. R. AuasBuRG, Theresa, N. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 163.) 


¥. 


CYLINDER PROBLEMS. 


Practice is necessary to accomplish results in drawing. 
An understanding of the principles is not enough ; it is 
necessary to apply the principles over and over, in order 
that they may be of practical use. 

The following problems are given to familiarize the 
student with the cylinder as seen in different relations 
and under different conditions. {tis best to draw each 
problem at least three times. First draw them “ off 
hand,” then accurately with a ruler ; afterwards repro- 
duce from memory on the blackboard. 

Space will not permit an explanation of each in detail. 
The illustrutions are designed to explain themselves. 




















Wo 

Begin each problem by drawing a cube as in the 
problems of Part I. 

Problem IV. From each corner of a cube cut a verti 
cal quarter cylinder. 


Prob. V. From each corner of a cube cut a horizontal 
quarter cylinder. 


Prob. VI. From each corner of a cube cut a receding 
quarter cylinder. 

Prob. VII. From each edge of a cube cut a quarter 
cylinder. 

Prob. VIII. To each of the vertical edges of a cube 
add a three-quarter cylinder. 

Prob. IX. To the horizontal edges of a cube add a 
three-quarter cylinder. 

Prob. X. To each of the receding edges of a cube add 
a three-quarter cylinder. 


Prob. XI. To each edge of a cube add a three-quar- 
ter cylinder. 
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These problems may be varied by changing their posi- 
tion with regard to the center of vision, or by changing 
the center of vision itself, 











The practical application of these problems to picture 
making is illustrated in the drawings, of this article. 
The logs in illustration 10 show the vertical cylinder by 
stumps on the right. Notice the stump on the level with 
the eye or horizon line, the one that rises above it, and 
the two below the line. The logs show types of the re- 
ceding cylinder. Illustration 11 shows the horizontal 
cylinder, and the tent in illustration 12 is an example of 
the cone. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usua! 
class work, If rightly used it will greatly increuse the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room, 














STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION, 





ADVANCED. 


These stories should be read but once; then let them be repro- 
duced. See that the chief features appear in the reproduction— 
not the very language. We have hundreds of letters from teach- 
ers, enclosing nicely written stories, showing that these stories are 
just the thing to start the p.pil off into writing down his ideas. 


CLEVER FRED, 

Fred Grant is very fond of spending his time in the 
woods. He goes there every day as soon as school is out, 
and on Saturdays he takes his lunchin a little basket and 
stays all day. He does not go after nuts, nor fish, nor 
any of the things that boys like. He is a clever little 
botanist, and is always studying plants. I wish you 
could see some of the fine specimens he has at home. 
Last year he gathered a great many ferns, taking them 
up very carefully by the roots, and putting them in 
pretty little boxes he had made. These little ferneries 
made pretty Christmas presents for his friends, for the 
ferns were green all winter. 


A FUNNY PIE. 


Last Christmas Mrs. Stanton told her children not to 
hang up their stockings that year. All the children 
looked sober, and Tommy asked, ‘‘ Why, is Santa Claus 
dead?” Mrs. Stanton smiled at this, and said, ‘‘ No, but 
I have a new plan about presents. I think you will like 
it. But you must*wait till Christmas morning to know 
what it is.” When the family met at breakfast Christ- 
mas morning there was something on the table that 
looked like an enormous pie. When it was cut what do 
you suppose wasinit? All kinds of presents for every- 
body. Ned had aknife and a ball, Mary a doll and a 
tea-set, and all the others had just what they wanted 
most. No wonder the children thought it the nicest pie 
in the world. 





. 
JIMMY AND THE ECHO. 
Jimmie Early came in and slammed the door as hard 
as he could. His face was red, and to tell the truth, he 
was a very angry boy. ‘‘ There’s a boy behind the barn 


who ca!ls me names,” he said to his mother, ‘‘ Hehas the 


worst manners I eversaw.” ‘I know the boy,” said Mrs. 
Early. ‘‘ He often does use bad language; but he never 
does unless he has heard some one say it. In fact this 
boy only repeats what he hears. If he hears nice, polite 
language, he says it ; but if he hears rough words, he 
repeats them too.” Jimmie began to hang his head and 
look ashamed, for he knew he had been saying some 
rough words, Then his mother told him that it was an 
echo, and she explained how it repeated sounds, 


BENNIE’S BEARS, 

Bennie was a great coward. His brother Tom said 
that Ben was afraid of his shadow, and I think he was 
right. He would not go to bed alone, he would not go 
into a dark room, and altogether he was quite a baby. 
One day he went berrying with his little sister May. 
Now May was only six years old, and her mother was 
afraid to trust her with Bennie. But he promised to 
take good care of her, and off they started. They had 
nearly filled their pails, when there was some noise 
among the bushes, and a big black thing came toward 
them. There had not been a bear in the woods for a 
hundred years, but Benny screamed, ‘‘ A bear, a bear !” 
He never thought about May, but ran home as fast as 
his legs could carry him. After all the fuss, the bear 
turned out to be Ben’s own dog. 





THE SPOILED HAT. 


Ada’s sister Fanny had such a pretty hat. It was just 
the thing for a young lady like Fanny, but it was not 
becoming fora little girl, But Ada never thought of 
that. She made up her mind that she would wear Fanny’s 
hat to the picnic. I could not begin to tell you all the 
trouble she had to get off so no one would see her. And 
after she got to the picnic, some of the girls laughed at 
her, and she felt sorry that she had worn it. Then it 
rained, and, dear me! what a mess poor Fanny’s hat was 
in! Of course it all came out, and what a miserable 
little girl Ada was! Since then she wears the clothes 
that belong to her, 





THE LOST CHILD. 


There was 4 great time at Mr. Brown’s house. The 
baby was lost. True, he wasn’t much of a baby, for he 
was six years old. But he could not be found, and 
everybody felt very sorry. Nearly everybody in the 
neighborhood was looking for him, and calling his name. 
Night came on, and yet no one had found him. No one 
was home but Grandma Brown, for the others were 
away looking for the lost child. Grandma was crying, 
when the door opened, and a small vuice said, ‘‘ Ain’t 
supper most ready, I’m awful hungry! I’ve been asleep 
under the sofa most a week, I guess.” And there stood 
the lost boy. You may be sure that grandma hugged 
and kissed him, and so did the rest of thefamily. Wha. 
a lot of trouble they would have saved if they had looked 
under the sofa. 





GOOD FOR HIM. 


Peter was a very cruel boy. He loved to hurt toads 
and frogs, and as for flies and grasshoppers, he led them 
a sorry life. He would pull the wings and legs from 
every one he could catch, and then laugh to see how the 
poor things suffered. His father used to punish him, 
but it seemed todo no good, One day Peter saw a big 
bumble-bee crawling over a flower. ‘I bet I can catch 
that fellow and pull off his wings and legs before he can 
sting me,” said the boy. ‘‘He had tortured so many 
insects that he could be very quick. But he was not « 
quick as the bumble-bee. It stung Peter on his thuml 
till he yelled with pain. Are you sorry for him? I 
think it was a good thing. 





THE SWING. 


Mr. Johnson had a very nice swing upin hisbarn. It 
was rainy weather, and the children could not play out 
doors. So the swing gave them a great deal of pleas- 
ure. For a while everything went onnicely. But one 
day Davie kept the swing much longer than he should, 
and this made Rob angry. Whenhe did get it, he kept 
it a long time, and then Elsie cried because she had not 
had her turn. Mr. Johnson heard the noise and came 
and took the swing down. Of course the children were 
sorry, but he would not put it up until they promised 
to stop quarreling, and to play fairly. 





I FIND THE SCHOOL JOURNAL indispensable in my 
school work. Your publications have done a great 
amount of good to the teachers of our county. 

Stanton, Neb. c. 8. C, 








OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, E10. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

SEPTEMBER 15.—Another lineman killed by electric light wires 
in New York.—A Quebec paper advocates annexation to the 
United States. 

SEPTEMBER 16,—Great Britain takes possession of some of the 
territory at the mouth of the Orinoco claimed by Venezuela,— 
Treaty of peace between Guatemala and Salvador signed. 

SEPTEMBER i7.—Army of the Cumberland reunion at Toledo, 
Cholera spreading in Spain.—Floods and cholera in Japan and 
China. 

SEPTEMBER 18.—The Irish leaders Dillon and O’Brien arrested. 
—Cyclone in Iowa.—Ir’sh linen manufacturers shipping big cop. 
signments to the U. 8. to evade the tariff law. 

SEPTEMBER 19.—Several more Irish leaders arrested.—A Reading 
railroad train thrown into the river at Shoemakerville, and about 
twenty persons killed. 


SEPTEMBER 20.—King Humbert unveils an equestrian s‘atue of 
his father, King Victor Emmanuel, at Florence.—The Russian 
government rejects Gen. Butterfield's offer to build the Sibenap 
railway. 

S¥PTEMBER 21.—Six persons killed by a railroad accident in Chi- 
cago. 

AN UNFORTUNATE REPUBLIC. 

The recent financial crisis in the Argentine Republic, 
resulting in the ousting of President Juarez Celman, pre- 
sents some points from which Americans may take warn- 
ing. In the United States the use of public office for per- 
sonal enrichment has been carried on lately to an alarm. 
ing extent. In Argentine it was carried on to a ruinous 
extent. Each man looked upon public office as a means 
whereby he could add to his fortune at the expense of the 
nation. Meanwhile the people, the taxpayers, looked on 
and wondered when it was going to end, but scarcely 
imagining they themselves had the power to end it. A 
recent writer has said that Argentine is a republic in name 
only ; in reality it is an oligarchy composed of men who 
make of politics a commerce. The United States is kept 
from a disaster like thatin Argentine by the greater intelli- 
gence of the people; the politicians do not dare practice 
their peculiar methods here to the extent they do there. 
The people of Argentine evidently need education in the 
purposes of government. After the separation from Spain 
in 1810, the Argentines prepared by three centuriesof Span- 
ish rule to look to their rulers for everything, were of 
course, unfit for self-government. They were free citizens, 
but did not know what citizenship meant ; they had vague 
ideas of their rights, but no idea of their duties—a condi- 
tion in which they have remained to this day. The moral 
sense of the nation is so blunted that it will take years to 
comprehend the crisis of 1890, The financial and political 
condition since the recent changes in the ministry is more 
favorable. 

EUROPE’S STORM CENTER. 

Great interest now centers in Bulgaria, because the great 
war which is expected to come in Europe will break out 
somewhere in its vicinity. Surrounded as it is by Turkey, 
Servia, Roumania, and the Black sea, its position would 
not be a pleasant one in case the big nations began to fight. 
Bulgaria covers 38,390 square miles. It is a little smaller 
than the state of Pennsylvania. Its population is 3,154,- 
875, 75 per cent. of whom are Bulgarians, 20 per cent. 
Mohammedans, 2 per cent. Greeks, and the remainder Ser- 
vians, Roumanians, Gypsies, Russians, etc. The largest 
town is Philippopolis with 33,000 inhabitants. Sofia has 
30,000. Grain forms the bulk of the exports, and Turkey 
and France are the chief customers. Vine growing is 
aprofitable industry, and many roses are grown from which 
attar of rose is distilled. 


THE ELECTION IN BRAZIL. 


The first election under a republican form of government 
in Brazil took place Sept. 15. Both chambers of the first 
congress were elected by direct popular vote and the presi- 
dent and vice-president for the first term will be chosen by 
the national assembly soon after it meets on Nov. 15. At 
the end of that term it is expected that state governments 
will be fully organized, and all the conditions supplied for 
senatorial and presidential elections on the American plan. 
Any citizen over twenty-one years of age, not a pauper, can 
vote, provided he can read and write and is not a soldier or 
a member of a religious order. The mass of the black and 
Indian population are excluded from political rights, but 
by reason of ignorance, not race. 





CALIFORNIA’S ANNIVERSARY.—The fortieth anniversary 
of the admission of California into the Union has just been 
celebrated. Give the early history of California. Wh° 
were the ’49ers ? 





LIons LET LOOsE 1x KIMBERLY.—Some one opened the 
doors of the animal cages of a menagerie in Kimberly, 
South Africa, recently at midnight and let all the wild 
beasts loose. A sceme of horror followed. The ¢ lephants 
tigers, lions, and other large animals, began a slaughter of 
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the keepers, the people of the town, and the smaller ani- 
mals. The police were organized into hunting parties. 





THE SLAVE TRAFFIC.—The slavery proclamation signed 
by the German commanders in the respective African dis- 
tricts permits the recovery of runaway slaves, and will 
doubtless lead to much kidnapping of free natives. The 
news has spread rapidly along the whole coast, and the 
slave traffic has been revived to an extent unknown for 
thirty years. In what countries has slavery been abolished 
recently ? 

A SULPHUR MINE.—The discovery of a valuable sulphur 
mine in South Russia was reported. The sulphur directly 
from the mine was 95 per cent. pure. Describe sulphur 
and give its uses. 





DISASTERS AT SEA.—The Turkish man-of-war Entogroul, 
on its way to Japan, foundered at sea, and 500 of her crew 
were drowned. Osman Pasha and Ali Pasha, envoys of 
the sultan to the emperor of Japan, were among those who 
perished. The mail steamer Musashi Maru was lost off 
Cochi and all of her crew were drowned. 





Dr. CHEEVER’S ILLNESS.—The Rev. Dr. George B. Chee- 
ver, the famous anti-slavery advecote and the classmate at 
Bowdoin college of Hawthorne and Longfellow was 
reported seriously ill. He is 83 years old. 

AGES OF RULERS.—Otho, king of Bavaria, 41; Queen 
Victoria, 70; Leo XIII., 79; Louis, grand duke of Russia, 
52; Karl I., of Wurtemburg, 67; Albert, king of Saxony, 
61; Abdul Hamid, the sultan, 47; Oscar II., king of Swe- 
den, 62; Francis Joseph, of Austria, 59; Humbert [., king 
of Italy, 45; Frederick, grand duke of Baden, 63; Leopold, 
king of Belgians, 54; Nicholas, prince of Montenegro, 48 ; 
George, king of Greece, 44; Christian, king of Denmark, 
71; William IT., German emperor, 31; William IT., king of 
the Netherlands, 73; Alexander IIL, of Russia, 44. 

AN ANCIENT Corn.—A man in Monticello, N. Y., has a 
coin that was picked up on the battle-field of Saratoga, the 
morning of Burgoyne’s surrender to Gen. Gates, by an 
Ulster county soldier. Itis of silver, the size of a dollar, 
and bears the date of 1747, under a profile of George II., of 
England. Tell about Saratoga. 





THE Coneo STATE EXTENDED.—The Congo State has 
formally annexed the vast kingdom of Montayamvo, situ- 
ated to the south of it and in the direction of the Zambesi. 
This territory was overlooked by the Powers in the recent 
partition of Africa. Describe the Congo State. 


THE SouTH’s PRoGREss.—Other sections of the Union 
will rejoice that the South is making great progress. The 
production of iron, coal, cotton, and grain is largely 
increasing. The Southern states now raise two-thirds of 
the cotton crop of the world. Where does cotton grow ? 


MR. STEVENSON’S EXPERIENCE.—While Robert Louis 
Stevenson and wife were going from Samoa to Auckland, 
a fire broke out in the cabin of the vessel. The sailors has- 
tened to throw overboard articles that had become ignited. 
Mrs. Stevenson saw them about to throw a large box into 
the sea, and begged them not to. It wassaved. The box 
contained all of Mr. Stevenson’s unpublished manuscripts 
worth thousands of dollars. What has Mr. Stevenson 
written ? 

THE DANUBE’s IRON GATES.—Near Belgrade the river 
becomes contracted by spurs of the Transylvanian and 
Servian mountains. In the space of seventy-five miles 
there are eight rapids, the shortest and most difficult one 
(one and one half miles) being known as the Iron gate. It 
is proposed to construct a navigable canal around the gate, 
by blasting minor rocks, cutting channels, building dams, 
and making other improvements. Blasting by the aid 
of electricity was lately begun. What is the value of this 
river to commerce. 

FIRE AT THE ALHAMBRA.—A portion of the palace of the 
Alhambra in Granada was burned. What do you know of 
the history of this famous building ? 





THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE.—The alliance between Ger. 
many, Austria, and Italy has been renewed. This will 
encourage Austria in her anti-Russian policy, and will 
oblige Russia to increase her vigilance. France sympa- 
thizes with Russia. What is an alliance ? 


PORTUGAL’S MONARCHY IN DANGER.—An attempt is 
being made to overthrow the monarchy and form a repub- 
lic. The idea of a Portugese republic was born of the suc- 
cessful Brazilian revolution. The friends of the movement 
say it will succeed and be followed by a republic in Spain. 
Serious fighting occurred in Lisbon between the people 
and the government forces. The mob shouted for Serpa 
Pinto, and “Down with the English and the Braganzas!” 
meaning the king. 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





THE Passion PLAY.—The difference between the theater 
at Ober-Amergau and the ordinary theater is that what 
looks costly is costly, and what looks heavy is heavy. For 
instance, the three crosses carried in the Via Dolorosa 
scene are so heavy that no one buta very strong man could 
carry them; but it seems natural to the players that the 
same cross that is to be used in the Crucifixion scene 
should be carried, if carried it can be. So also there is no 
attempt made to make the crown of thorns easy to the 
wearer. When the play is over the actors go back to their 
usual occupations. 


How THE SULTAN DinEs.—The Sultan never uses a 
plate. He takes all his food direct from the little kettles, 
aud never uses a table, and rarely a knife or fork—a spoon, 
his bread, a pancake, or fingers, are found far handier. It 
requires just twice as many slaves as there are courses to 
serve a dinner to him. It is said there is enough food 
wasted in the household to support one hundred families. 


INDIANS DyING oFF.—The Indians in South Dakota are 
fast disappearing, and it is said that it is only a ques- 
tion of time when there will be none left. Lung and throat 
diseases are the principal] ailments. The severe winters 
and the efforts to have the Indians change their mode of 
living, are responsible for this. 


Tons OF Rock SALT.—On the river Teche, Louisiana, 
rising from a sea-marsh on the route from Brashear to New 
Iberia, is a wonderful island. It contains about 300 acres 
of land covered with vegetation. In the center rises Salt 
peak, the largest body of exposed rock salt in the world. 
An engineer estimates that there are not less than 90,000,- 
000 tons of pure crystal salt in sight. The dazzling clear- 
ness of salt peak forms a striking contrast to somber 
lagoons, bayous, and salt-marshes that surround it on all 
sides. 


THE UMBRELLA ON THE ConGo.—A Brussels dealer is 
doing a profitable business sending umbrellas to the Congo 
State. No article sent out to the Congo State, where there 
are 40,000,000 of people,and any number of small potentates, 
is so popular or sells so readily. These umbrellas are, in a 
certain sense, the insignia of royalty; that is, they are 
much prized by the black kings who sit beneath their 
grateful shade. What thecanopy used to be to the travel- 
ing monarchs in the time of the Crusades, the umbrella is 
to the numerous feudal chieftains of the Congo to-day. 


Cast IroN Bricks.—A German mechanic has had 
patented whut are termed hollow cast-iron bricks. They 
are made of regular brick form and size, and are fastened 
together as follows: The upper and lower sides of the 
bricks are provided with grooves and protecting ribs, 
which fit into one another easily and perfectly, so as to 
make a uniform and complete union or combination. The 
non-conducting air-spaces in the bricks, and the ease with 
which they may be put together and taken apart without 
damaging them, are advantages in their favor as a substi- 
tute tor ordinary bricks. 


LEAD Penciis.—The leads are made from graphite 
mixed with a white German clay, brought over in vessels 
as ballast. These substances a:e ground together, shaped 
in dies, and baked in a very hot oven. The more clay there 
is the harder the lead. The cedar used comes principally 
from Florida. The blocks are sawed the proper length, 
grooved by machinery, the leads put in place, the thin 
piece glued on, and then a machine shapes them, making 
them octagonal, or round, or flat, or three-cornered, as the 
case may be. 





SMELLING ICEBERGS.—These floating ice mountains have 
a peculiar smell due to the presence in them of large quan- 
tities of vegetation in course of decay by the action of the 
heat on it from the warm climate through which the berg 
passes on its way to final dissolution. Danish sailors some- 
times detect the approach of an iceberg before it can be 
seen. To eyes practiced in observing them they have fogs 
surrounding them different from the haze of the coast of 
the sea, and these two senses of sight and smell are relied 
on as much as the charts and the barometers by North 
Atlantic skippers in sailing among the bergs. 





LOUISBURG.—No one visiting the Cape Breton coast to- 
day would imagine that a fortress was once located there 
by the aid of which the French hoped to keep their power 
in America. The history of the taking of Louisburg by 
the New England farmers forms one of the most interest- 
ing chaptersin colonial history. All one sees at Louisburg 
now is a low, tame coast, the foundation walls of the cita- 
del, miles of grass-grown earth works, and a straggling 
fishing village. 





ORIGIN OF HosPITALs.—We are accustomed to think that 


hospitals are of modern origin. They existed in India as ’ 


early as the fifth century, B. C. In Ceylon, King Pandu- 
kabhayo established a hospital in his palace, and one of his 
successors, King Dutthagamini, in the second century 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over unti) next week. 








MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
In your issue for June 28, 1890, on page 423, I see that you 
say: 
“The Baltimore manual training school, which recently 
moved into a new building, was the pioneer school in this 
department, and is the only one in the country that is 
absolutely free.’’ 
I have reason to believe that the Baltimore manual 
training school is an excellent one, and deservedly popu- 
lar. I rejoice in its success. But there is no need of say- 
ing things about it which are not true. 
1. It does not claim to be “the pioneer school in this 
department.”” The St. Louis manual training school, 
was established by ordinance on June 6, 1879, and was 
opened September 6, 1880. In March, 1883, by invita- 
tion, I gave an address on “ Manual Training” in Johns 
Hopkins University, before the school board and city gov- 
ernment of Baltimore. President Gilman presided, and 
the directors of McDonough school were present. At the 
next meeting of the school board a committee was ap- 
pointed to report on the subject of manual training. In 
October, 1883, the city council of Baltimore established the 
school, and it was opened March 3, 1884. The Chicago 
manual training school was opened one month earlier, 
February 4, 1884. My school had at the time been in full 
operation three years and a half. 

2. I suspect it is not the only manual training school 
that is ‘absolutely free,”’ though so sweeping a word as 
“absolutely ’’ may be obscurely used. I have been assum- 
ing that there are “‘ free’’ manual training schools in the 
following cities: Baltimore. Philadelphia, Toledo, Spring- 
field (Mass.); San Francisco (Cogswell); St. Paul, Cam- 
bridge, Cleveland ; that is, they are as free as any of their 
public schools. C. M. Woopwarp. 

St. Louis, Sept. 11. 


In your issue of August 30, E. H. P. gives the following 
problem : ‘“ A merchant sold goods at a gain of 20 per gent. 
If he had purchased them for $60 less than he did his gain 
would have been 25 per cent. What did the goods cost?” 
The solver gives three hundred dollars for a result. 
You say his reasoning is incorrect. It seems to me that it 
is correct ; so also is yours, which gives $1,500 as a result. 
E. H. P. reasons from a standpoint that the gain is the 
same in each case. Then 20 per cent. of cost price is equal 
to 25 per cent. of cost price (minus $60), Then 25 per cent. 
of 360 equals 5 per cent. of cost price or 5 per cent. equals 
$12. 100 per cent. equals $800, answer. Your reasoning is 
from a standpoint that the selling prices are equal, from 
which you derive $1,500 cost. In my judgment both solu- 
tions are correct, as both views can be taken. 

Knorville, Towa. F. W. SHULTIS 





l. Who were the “Lake Poets"? 2. Who is the author of 
~ — Richard's Almanac *’ ? Cc. H. 
a8. 


1. Southey, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, and Wilson. 
2. Benjamin Franklin. 


1 hold a first grade certificate, but feel a great need of further 
preparation for the work of sseaping, 80 sm accordance with your 
advice | am going to a normal school. As I know that Tag Jour- 
NAL takes an interest in the affairs of teachers, | wish it would 
discuss the selection of school commiseioners in some other way 
than by the “ political stew.” 1 don't think it fair to permit Mr. 
A. B. or C. to dish up his gretes-netien ideas to the teachers 
_ because be is befriended by some pclitical leader, when Mr. 

). is much better qualfi d for the office. It does seem as if this 
office might be removed from politics. Please discuss the ques- 
tion in your papers. Again, I em not in favor of women going to 
the polis on ail occasions, but 1 do think that women who teach 
in public schools should have some voice in the election of school 
commissioners. B. 

y. ¥. State. 

You are right. Bunt the time bas not yet come for agitat- 

ing the mode of selecting school commissioners. It will 


come, however. Meanwhile let the teachers advance. 


On some maps the strait between North America and Asi* is 
spelled Behring, and in others Bering. Which is the more correct ? 
Kentucky. J. K. H. 

Commander Ivanovich (or veit) Bering spelled his name 
without the h, as do his descendants in Denmark to-day. 
In all official Russian documents pertaining to his work, 
the name appears in the form Bering, and the same form 
is used also in all official papers and reports of the United 
States coast survey. Most of the recently published school 
geographies have adopted it. J. W. RB. 


Will you please give in the question column of THe JouRNAL 
he meaning of eguianrs, a word toat constantly appears in the 
of Cincinnati at the head of one of the col- 


umns containing us news. G.M.C 
Brierfield, 


We find the word in the Century dictionary. It is one 





before Christ, established eighteen such institutions. The 
Buddhist king, Asoka, had, about fhe year 250 B. C., hos- 
pitals for both men and animals. 


form of lagnappe (pronounced lan-yap), meaning a trifling 
article added gratis to a purchase in shops or markets to 
| encourage custom; any complimentary present from a 








“ing tothe school. 
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dealer to a customer: as, a turkey sent at Christmas for 
lagnappe. 


1. How would you teach children how many are left over each 
time after dividing in short division. 2. How would you teach 
borrowing in subtraction of fractions? Would you use objects to 
lbgstrete t nee principles ? o Ve 

% er how many 3’s in 12? in 18? (Four 3’s and one 
over); in 14? in 15? etc. Put 13 on the blackboard—the 
quotient will be 4—1 over, andso on. 2. Do not attempt to 
teach “‘ borrowing.” You put 6 under 20 and cover the 2 
with your hand; “6 from 0 I cannot take.” ‘The 2 tens 
are 20 ones,’”’ you say—‘‘ 6 ones from 20 ones leave 14 ones.” 
You apply this to 36 from 208, and so on, until it is seen 
that a higher denomination may be reduced to a lower. 
You bring a child up and say, ‘‘I buy a stick of candy of 
you for one cent; here is a dime. You have no change; 
ghall I go out and get the. dime changed to ten cents ? see; 
now I can pay you.”” Now the child knows how to do that 
just as well as you. In this is the principle that underlies 
all subtraction. Hence the pupil has the idea in him; the 
application of it is what he does not understand. Start 
with the understanding that he has the idea of changing 
a dime to cents when he wishes to subtract acent. ‘ Here 
are 3dimes. (I wrote it 30.) I want to take away5. (I 
put it under.) Now suppose you had 8 dimes,” etc., etc. 
When this is perfectly clear you let him say, ‘‘ When the 
lower figure is too small I take one of the dimes (why not 
tens ?) etc., etc. Be careful and not cram and try to put 
ideas into his head ; he has enough. 


How is the center of population determined ? Cc. W. 

The balancing of population—theoretically easy—is very 
difficult of practical determination. The following method 
shows roughly the principles involved. Suppose the terri- 
tory in which the center is to be determined be divided 
into areas, say of five degrees in extent of latitude and 
longitude, the population of each division being ascer. 
tained. The population is balanced first by tiers east and 
west, and then by tiers north and south. In a similar 
manner the center of population of the. central division is 
obtained. The balance of the population of a tier is ob- 
tained by finding a point on each side of which the popula- 
tion has the same numerical value. Practically, this is 
very intricate, aud is computed mathematically and not 
experimentally. J. W. R. 


The Dakotas were divided on the seventh standard parallel. 
Will you explain what the seventh standard parallelis? C. B. 


Owing to the unfortunate fact that the earth was not 
made to correspond to the United States land office laws, 
there has arisen the difficulty of making a system of rec- 
tangular surveys fit a round earth. The law makes the 
townships six miles square, and declares that it shail be 
bounded by parallels and meridians—a manifest impossi- 
bility, inasmuch as the latter must of necessity converge 
towards the poles. So, in laying off townships, the east 
and west boundaries are surveyed along a meridian a dis- 
tance of not more than twenty-four miles north or thirty 
miles south of a base line, and then a correction line is 
established on which the east-and-west boundary of the 
township is again made six miles long. Now in order to 
have the measurements made with accuracy, it is evident 
that the base lines must be made with the greatest possible 
precision—as a matter of fact they are established astro- 
nomically—and a line thus established is called a standard 
parallel. There are several of these, and the seventh was 
considered the most convenient division between the 
Dakotas. J. W. R. 


Which is proper, * I would better go,” or “I bad better go?” 
Topeka, ‘Kane , oC. H 


“T would better go.”” Conjugate the verb, “to go,” and 
see if you find any tense beginning. “I had go.” But you 
will find, ‘‘I would go.’’ The word betteris an adverb 
modifying the verb, and cannot alter its form in any way. 





My pupils woctte in low and indistinct tones. How shall k break 
up the habit? M. H. 


‘Tones may be low, but no indistinct utterances should be 
allowed. Conversation lessons, conducted so that the 
pupils will have to do the larger share of the talking, will 
remedy the fault, Let the pupils read something interest- 
They will take pride in reading well 
Be sure to receive no carelessly enunciated sentence as a 
recitation, and the trouble will soon disappear. 


\ 
\ 





meh! . on c nepetie ; weet Go you advise? I don’t want fe 

There are several good cyclopedias. Appleton’s, ‘sae 
son’s, People’s, Britannica, and Alden’s. The latter is in 
very small volumes. The People’s and Johnson’s are in 
several volumes, and very handy; they are probably the 
best for the teacher, unless he is going to keep the cyclo- 
pedia in the school-room, When ready to buy consylt us, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE old flogging post of Eton, bearing the date of 
1778, has lately been discovered. About twenty-seven 
years ago this old block was taken out of the college one 
night and concealed in a granary belonging to a former 
Eton graduate. It bears the names cut with knives of 
several famous students who were “ catted” for offences 
against erudition, or against the rules of good conduct. 
Among them are the names of Henry Hart Milman, the 
poet ; Lonsdale, the great Latin scholar, and Wellesley, 
the friend of Pitt and the brother of the great Duke of 
Wellington. 

In 1836 the Marquis of Waterford, who was then a. stu- 
dent in Eton, carried off the post then in use and 
mounted it on the table of a club of students of which 
he was president, which was named ‘The Flogged 
Club.” Nobody was eligible for membership in this club 
who had not three times, at least, received the honors of 
flagellation. This club wus suspected and investiga- 
tion was set on foot; but the Marquis and his friends 
chopped up the block, and rapidly turned it into three 
dozen rudely cut snuff-boxes which were addressed an- 
onymously to each member of the committee of investi- 
gation and to the members of the professional corps. 

All the seminaries and schools of England have 
had their whipping posts, and some have them still 
in active operation. A professor of rhetoric in Oxford 
boasts of having seven times flogged the Marquis of 
Salisbury, the present prime minister ; and Dr. Keate 
used to tell how he condemned Gladstone to the whip- 
ping post, and how the young fellow, now the Grand 
Old Man, escaped his punishment by means of a witty 
speech. ‘ He got off free,” Keate used to remark, with 
asigh. ‘I never had the honor of flogging Gladstone.” 





In the notice of Dr. Eugene Bouton, in THE JoURNAL 
of Sept. 13, it was stated that he ‘‘ accepted the position 
of superintendent of schools of Bridgewater, Conn.,” 
instead of Bridgeport, as was intended. 





In Japan there are 10,862 school districts ; the totay 
population numbers 33,701,594; the children of school 
age number 6,740,929. The teachers number 62,372, the 
enrolment is 2,800,000 children. A seaside laboratory 
has been established on Yeddo bay for the study of ma- 
rine life. High class commercial schools ; schools of fine 
art ; schools of music ; schools for the deaf, dumb, and 
blind; Jaw courses in German, French, and English; 
libraries and museums, all reveal admirable system. 
Then there is the Imperial university at Tokio with 864 
students ; there is also an academy, made up of eminent 
native scholars, who publish a magazine and are com- 
piling an encyclopaedia. Many of our educational books 
are republished in Japanese and are read by Japanese 
teachers. 

THE Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association has 
made a practice of having ‘‘ evening entertainments ” 
which cost a round sum of money. Do the teachers 
need to be entertained? Is that what they come for? 
Dr. A. N. Raub presented sound reasons for abolishing 
them. He says: 

“The evening entertainment feature of the Pennsylvania 
State Association has proven to be a serious bill of expense to the 
association. The total receipts at the evening meetings for 1889 
and 1890, were only $76.50, while the traveling expenses of a single 
lecturer at Mauch Chunk were $75.29. The association this year 
has a deficit of nearly $200, growing out of the expenses for the 
evening entertainments. This ought not to be. Any way it is a 
difficult thing to secure a large audience in a close hall on a hot 
July night; to charge an admission tee only keeps them away. 
Evening lectures will not be attended on midsummer nights. If 
evening entertainments are to be a part of the association pro- 
gram there are hundreds of lecturers, readers, and others who 
will be glad to give their services free for the advertising they re- 
ceive in exchange and the opportunities they secure to make in- 
stitute engagements with the county superintendents present.” 





COMMENT was made last winter on Commissioner 
Harris’ explanation of the reason people left the farm 
for the city. Here is Chauncey M. Depew’s idea :— 


“ With the enormous activities and splendid opportunities which 
invention and discovery have given to evterprise in industrial 
centers, the rush is now to the village and the city. The farmers’ 
boys no longer stay upon the farm, but go out to seek their for- 
tunes in the crowded mart. This is going on not only in 
thjs country but also in Europe. London, Paris, Berlin,and Rome 
are increasing almost as rapidly m population as New York or 
Chicago. Thus the ranks of the consumers are being enormously 
recruited, and out of all proportion to those of the producers. 
It is the inevitable result that within a brief period the farmers 
of the country will again find within our own borders, and about 
their own homes a profitable market for all their products,” 





Ir seems to be the opinion of some Iowa teachers, a! 
least it is the opinion of the editor of the Cerro Gordo 
county Teacher, that ex-President Canfield of the Na- 
tional Association, ‘‘ was very arbitrary in his rulings— 
suited to dictate policies in an absolute monarchy, rather 
than tobe a representative type of an American citizen,’ 
The same editor thinks that ‘‘ President W. R. Garrett 
was selected more as a recognition of the South than as 
his national reputation as an educator, or of any special 
fitness for the work, or of deservedness for the honor. 
Judging from the weakness of his voice, as exhibited in 
his reading of notices during the meeting as secretary, he 
ought to be advised to take lessonsin vocal training and 
elocution during the present year, preparatory to his 
coming duties.” This editor was at St. Paul and seems 
to understand himself first rate, and is not treading on 
eggs when he walks abroad. We wonder why Pres- 
ident Josiah Shinn, of the Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, was selected to his position. He has a good 
clear voice, as we happen to know, and doesn’t need 
special elocutionary lessons. These twomen Garrett and 
Shinn are our representative educators this year, both 
Southern men, the one representing the whole country, 
and the other only that part of it found south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, 





Up among the foot hills of the Adirondacks, aght 
miles northeast of Little Falls, New York, is Dolgeville, 
a new and prosperous village of fifteen hundred people. 
The most notable celebration in the history of the town 
was the recent dedication of its first school-house. Rev. 
R. Heber Newton sent a letter, the Hon. A. 8. Draper 
delivered an address, and Alfred Dolge, the father of the 
village made some remarks. Mr. Dolge was quite severe 
upon public schools, He has been studying them and 
confesses that his former ideal of them is far above the 
present reality. To his mind religious prejudice, intol- 
erance, social exclusiveness, and parental indifference, 
have antagonized, if not completely extinguished, all 
the good there was in our school system. He sees sects 
fighting against sects, and school districts run in the in- 
terest of the religious sect which may happen to have a 
majority in the school board. He cannot blame the 
Methodist father if he refuses to send his child to a 
school where some fanatical freethinker ridicules all 
that is sacred to him ; or, to put it in the mildest way 
where the teacher confuses the undeveloped mind of his 
child by attempting to overthrow all that which the 
child in its simplicity revered and adored, without being 
able to replace it with anything which the child can 
grasp or understand. He thinks that ‘‘the time has 
come when we must call a halt, when from ocean to 
ocean a shout must go up for strictly ‘‘ non-sectarian 
schools.” He ‘calls particularly on the sincere members 
of all denominations, if they wish to protect the religious 
liberty, to protect our public schools, the foundation of 
our liberty, of our future welfare, from the domination 
of any one sect. 

The view from Mr. Dolge’s village is a beautiful one, 
but the school outlook from his eminence is especially a 
melancholy one, yet the vision is not so dark as he thinks. 
There are but few places where fanatical freethinkers 
make all kinds of religion obnoxious. The ruling pur- 
pose of our people is Christian, and it is going to be. 
The outlook is optimistic, not pessimistic. 





Tue planet Mercury comes to inferior conjunction 
Sept. 29; Venus comes to its elongation Sept. 23 ; Mars 
is passing from Scorpio into Sagittarius; Jupiter is in 
Capricornus ; Saturn will rise two hours before the sun 
Oct. 1; Uranus is in Virgo near Spica; Neptune is in 
Taurus between the Pleiades and Hyades. Do you all 
understand where to look for these? 


THERE are the signs of fruit resulting from the closer 
observation of nature demanded by the New Education. 
A teacher writes that his pupils brought in »ome hail- 
stones, in March last, that were pure crystals. Such a 
phenomenon was reported in The Science News, for 
March, 1890, as occurring in Russia. A similar phenom- 
enon occurred at Holderness, N. H. Many of the stones 
proved to be sharply defined crystals having the form of 
a double hexagonal pyramid. 

‘* An Incident and its Lessons” was the title of a short 
article in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of June 28. 

It has been copied by nearly every educational paper 
(not always with credit—often it is ‘‘exchange”). It 
has been copied by nuwerous weekly papers ulzo, It 
follows in the wake of an article of the same length pub- 
lished fourteen years ago, beginning ‘Children hunger 
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for new ideas.” That still turns up at intervals of four 
or five years ; it probably will continue its course fora 
hundred years. 

These striking articles are clipped out and laid aside 
by some careful editor, or they are put in scrap books. 
The day comes when there is need of ‘‘ copy” ; the clip- 
ping is selected and printed ; it catches the eye of another 
who sees its merit, has forgotten that it has been pub- 
lished, and so the round of the newspapers is again 


begun. 


Tue teachers of Louisiana, at the meeting of the asso- 
ciation, unanimously voted against the state applying 
any money for the support of the public schools, de- 
rived from the sale of a franchise to the Louisiana lottery 


company : 

“ WHEREAS, One of the provisions of the proposed amendment 
to the constitution of the state of Louisiana, contemplates the 
application of a portion of money to be derived from the sale of 
the proposed franchise to the support of the public schools of the 
state; and being firmly convinced that such a method of raising 
money for the cause of education is unwise and immoral and 
calculated to poison at its very source the stream of knowledge 
from which the children of the state are invited to drink; 

“ Therefore be it resolved : That this association earnestly protests 
against the proposed “* change in the constitution of the state, and 
against the use for educational purposes of funds derived from 
such a source,” 








THE South Side Teachers’ Association, Long Island, 
will hold its regular fall meeting Saturday, Oct. 4, at 
Patchogue. Fred. De L. King is president. 





THE discovery has recently been made, by afew Brook- 
lyn principals that Longfellow’s ‘‘ Building of a Ship,” 
is immoral. One member of the board of education 
agrees with them, and declares that he will take his 
children out of school if it is read in it. 





THERE is considerable trouble yet about school accom- 
modations. The controller wrote to President Hunt say- 
ing the board of education wanted $275,000 more, and 
have expended one million for sites. This million has 
been expended for sites and buildings, President Hunt 
explains, und yet there is not rocm enough. There is a 
hue and cry raised every fall about children that cannot 
get into the public schools, and yet there are more seats 
than children. When there 1s adearth of news, then the 
newspapers ‘‘ go for” the board of education. 


A Lonpon paper refers to the destruction of birds to 
furnish decoration for women’s bonnets. Let the teacher 
talk to the children about this ; the hearts of the young 
girls are soft and impressible : 


“Itis the opinion of Indian local authorities that nothing can 
save the beautiful birds of India from complete destruction but a 
prohibitive tax upon the export of their skins and feathers. Such 
is the demand for the adornment of ladies’ caps, bonnets, aud 
even dresses, in Europe, America, and elsewhere, that the time is 
believed to be ripe for this decisive remedy, if India is not to be 
deprived of its beautiful birds or the crops of the ryot left to the 
mercy of the insects on which they feed. In the Punjaub, in Ben- 
gal, and in Madras, the harmless paddy bird, the oreole, the roller, 
and the little sunbird, with wings flashing with metallic hues, are 
all being exterminated for the sake of their wings and tails, and 
birds’ feathers, closely packed, are going away from Indian ports 
in ship loads. 





In the normal school at Randolph, Vt., pedagogics 
and methods hold a place of just importance. The cir- 
cular says: ‘* The study of methods is introduced at the 
beginning of the course to help the student recognize and 
arrange such knowledge of the subject as he has gained 
by observation and experience—as pupil and teacher—to 
interest him in pedagogical literature and in the methods 
actually used in this school. Teaching exercises are used 
through the course, and for a portion of the last term 
classes of children are taught by the pupils under the 
direction of the teacher of methods. The foundation of 
pedagogics is sought in psychology.” 





PRINCE BISMARCK has been an inveterate cigar smoker. 
This is what he says: “Cigar smoking I have given up 
altogether ; it is debilitating and bad for the nerves.” 

Goop pedagogical work is being done in all our states, 
and, among them, Missouri is not lagging in the rear. 
State normal schools are excellent. Among her private 
normal institutions the Monett training school holds a 
good rank. It is exclusively a model practice school, fol- 
lowing on the admitted principles of the new education. 
Josephas C. Lipes, B. 8., is principal. 

Proressor W. W. GaTEwoop, of Del Rio, Texas, is 
among the progressive teachers of the Lone Star state. 
He recently ran for Congress and received a very flatter- 


ing vote, although he-failed of an election, it showed the 
estimate in which he is held by his patrons. 





“OUR REFERENCES” is the title of a neat pamphlet 
issued by Prof. Thos. Max Pierce, who has built up a 
splendid college of business and shorthand in Philadel- 
phia. These references give the names of 1141 graduates 
and the addresses of most of them, who can be consulted 
as to the value of the college. 





THE fall meeting of the Association of Superintendents 
and Principals of Nebraska, meets at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
H. R. Corbett, of Norfolk, is president. 


° 


Rev. Mr. Dixon, of Chicago, speaks of ‘‘ sacred rheu- 
matism ”"—the kind procured by men and women going 
to church for many years and not doing anything. Is 
there not a kind of rheumatic educationalism? There 
are those who go over a round of school work and be- 
come fairly bed-ridden. They range the boys in rows and 
ask them the questions at the bottom of the page, and 
that is all. A visitor toa school said to the arithmetic 
class, ‘‘ Suppose I had twenty-five turnips and—” ‘“ But 
they have never had any exercises in turnips,” said the 
teacher. 

SEVERAL educational papers moved by our complaints 
of their copying but not crediting, have explained that 
these were sent in by correspondents or contributors, and 
supposed to be original. There are teachers who do not 
know they should not copy from papers and send in as 
their own—yct it is wrong for a pupil to copy! Some 
years ago, we sent out a circular giving reasons why a 
teacher should take an educational journal. One fell 
into the hands of a principal in New England, who saw 
the good points in it, and so, heading it somewhat differ- 
ently, he dispatched it to the Boston Juurnal of Educa- 
tion, and it was published at considerable length. His 
excuse was—that “ it was only a circular”! 


THAT good looks is a necessary qualification for a 
teacher is the opinion of some officers in Connecticut, as 
a recent notice in the daily press shows. The report 
says that a young lady from Youngstown, Ohio, who 
had been engaged as instructor in a New Britain school, 
was refused the situation after arriving there to take 
charge. The only reason that the principal of the state 
normal school gave her was that she was “too homely.” 
He agreed to pay her a month’s salary and expenses 
back to Youngstown. 





On Sept. 11, the Chesborough seminary, the largest 
building. in the town of Chili, Monroe county, was 
entirely destroyed by fire. The building was a large 
three-story brick structure with a wing, capable of 
accommodating several hundred students. This school 
was incorporated under the name of the Chili seminary 
in 1869, and was the principal educatiunal institution of 
the Free Methodist denomination. The cause of the fire 
is unknown. 





A LITTLE boy three years old wandered off in the woods with his 
dog, near Hudson, New York, and there spent three days and 
nights, most of which time it was raining, and yet was found alive. 
A great company of men searched for him, but never expected to 
see him alive. Two of them entered a swamp surrounded with 
cedars. 

There was a clear bit of firm ground a few yards in front. In 
the midst of it was a cedar tree. Under the tree, seated upon the 
ground was the lost boy. His bare, brown legs, torn and bleeding, 
were stretched straight in front of him. His bare feet were bruised 
and cut. His brown gingham apron was wet and dirty, as was also 
the blue gingham dress under it. His hands were torn and 
smeared with blood. He was quietly sitting there, playing with a 
tincan. He had put a stone in it and it was making a great rat. 
tling. Frank, the dog, was running to and fro about him, seem- 
ingly enjoying the noise. The boy's face was tear-stained, and 
his eyes were swollen. But he was not crying then, and there was 
a little laughter lurking im his face, which was thin and hollow 
and flushed with fever. His head was bare and his hair was badly 
mussed. 

But the boy looked up with frank, questioning eyes and said : 

“Want mamma. I’sc hungwy.” 

“You're bungry?” 

“Ess. And Ise wet. It wained an’ wained,” Then the child 
began to sob a little, and said, “ [t was dark and cold. I want 
mamma.” He was taken home. 

There were tears in the eyes of the men as they looked into the 
kitchen and saw the young mother crying and sobbing over the 
boy, who sat on her lap and looked about with his eyes wide open 
and astonisbed. Frank was running around the chair in which 
the boy and his mother sat. The dog is only three months old; 
its fidelity to the boy is most remarkable. The boy, sitting on his 
mother’s lap, looked at him and said: Fwank laid wis me!" This 
was about the only remark he made. The story of his suffering, 
his fear in the great lonely torest, with the rain falling through 
the inky darkness of the night, will never be told. But it can be 
imagined,* 





Wuat are “bulls”? Here are four. An Irish paper 
advertising for a laborer and a boy, concludes thus: 
“* With grazing for two goats : both Protestants ” 

An Irishman writing an eulogium said: ‘‘A great 
man has passed away. God grant that many as great, 
and who shali as wisely love their country, may follow 
him.” A Dublin paper said of Mr. Parnell that: ‘‘ His 
health has latterly taken a very serious turn, and fears of 
his recovery are entertained by his friends.” 

A Cork paper in describing an interval of peace ina 
stormy public meeting, said: ‘‘ For some time a great 
calm raged.” 





THE Youth’s Companion contains an article from a 
millionaire that has good advice to young men. It 
alludes to his once humble position : 


“ I was a sweeper myself, and who do you suppose were my fel- 
low sweepers? David McCargo, now superintendent of the Alleg- 
bany Valley Railroad; Robert Pitcairn, superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and Mr. Moreland, city attorney of Pitts- 
burgh. 

“ Begin at the beginning, but aim high. I would not givea fig 
for the young man who does not already see himself the partner 
or the head of an important firm. 

“ There are three dangers in your path: the first is the drinking 
of liquor, the second 1s speculation, and the third is “* endorsing,” 

When I was a telegraph operator in Pittsburgh I knew all the 
men who speculated. I have lived to see all of them ruined— 
bankrupt in money and bankrupt in character. There is scarcely 
an instance of a man who has made a fortune by speculation and 
kept it, 


THis in the Sun is too good not to be told far and 
wide: 


Col. James Pepper, an American, while in London stopped at 
the Hotel Metropole. The employes of this establishment have 
never been noted for courtesy to American guests, and this has 
been especially the case during the present season. The Colonel 
had come home from the theater one night, and stepped up to the 
desk for his key. The night clerk, a particularly haughty and 
pompous person, was talking to an Englishman, but, though Col. 
Pepper asked him three or four times for the key, the clerk paid 
not the slightest attention until he had finished his conversation | 
When he got into the elevator the Englishman, who had been talk- 
ing to the clerk, said, “ I beg your pardon, sir, but I think you 
really ought to know why that clerk was so inattentive. He said 
to me when you first asked fur your key, * he’s only an American ; 
let him wait.’ The Colonel sprang from the elevator ana whipped 
a huge pisto! from his pocket. 

“Come out from behind that desk,” he shouted to the clerk. 
“Come quick ; come a-runnin’.” 

The clerk came and he came running likewise, perspiring with 
terror. His face was ashen, and though he wa’ trying to speak 
his lips moved like the jaws of an expiring trout, and no sound 
came from them. The people in the great cormdors rushed up to 
see what was the matter. 

“Get down on your knees,"’ cried Pepper in an awful voice. 
“Get down on your knees, or I'll shoot your ears off.” 

The terrified clerk came down to bis knees on the marbie floor. 

“ Now, you apologize to every American that ever stayed here 
for your impudence to the people that keep your hotel going. 
Repeat after me what I say. ‘I apologize to all the Americans 
in London.’ Say it quick.” 

“T apologize to all the Americans in London,” stammered the 
clerk. 

“*For all my previous incivility,’"’ continued the Colonel, 
sternly. 

“For all my previous incivility,"’ faltered the victim. 

“* And I hereby solemnly promise to treat all Amencans with 
respect and consideration hereafter.’ Quick, say it.” 

He obeyed, and Pepper then allowed him to rise and retire 
behind his desk. 





THE National Union of Teachers of England has 
decided that the general object to be aimed at in school 
work is to secure the following results : 

(1) That the education given in the school should render the 
scholars intelligent, and fit them for their duties in life. 

(2) That as faras possible the individual characteristics of each 
scholar should be considered and allowed for in the school ar 


rangements. 
(8) That the curricuJum and teaching should be as far as possi - 
ble adapted to the circumstances of the locality. 


Next Thursday's Personally-Conducted Tour to Lu- 
ray, Natural Bridge, Gettysburg, Richmond, and 
Washington via Pennsylvania Railroad. 





Richmond and 
will leave New York at 8.00 A. M. Sharetey Sep’ 
Philadel Broad Street Station, at 10.40 A. M.—in @ special 
train of parlor cars that will convey them around the circuit. 
Every nece-sary py traveling is included in the of the 
ticket, which is $52 from New York and $50 from Philadelphia. 
A Tourist Agent and Chaperon gwill accompany the party 


epoumnout. 
For itine giving full Peserigtion of points visited and all 
information, reas W. W. Lord, Jr.. Tourist Agent, &9 Broad- 


way, New York. 





Dyspepsia does not get wel) of itself, Hood's Sarsaparilla cures 
the most severe cases, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 





WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
ae eg ed deed” — Authentic Edition < 
ebster’s Unabri ictionary, comprising the 
issues of 1864, 1879, and 1884, now thoroughly revised 
and enlarged under the supervision of Noah Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., of Yale university. With a voluminous 
appendix. Springfield, Mass.: C. & G. Merriam & 
Co.. publishers, 1890, 2011 pp. $10 to $18, according 
to style of binding. 

This volume represents the life work of the man 
whose name it bears, and besides a great part of the life 
work of that of many others. It is hard to appreciate 
the amount of time, labor, scholarship, pains, and money 
that have been spent to secure the perfection of the pres- 
ent edition of Webster’s dictionary. It is something 
like trying to form a conception of a large number, as a 
million. It would be still harder to attempt to estimate 
the influence it has had on our language and literature, 
and the part it has had in increasing the culture of the 
masses, From the time that Noah Webster published 
his first edition up to that of ’47, that of ’64, and the pre- 
sent, the ratio of its influence has m an increasing 
one, and it is destined to go on increasing, because the 
number of English speaking people is constantly aug- 
menting. 

This fact furnishes a sufficient explanation for the 
change of the name from an “‘ An American dictionary 
of the English Language,” to ‘‘ Webster’s International 
Dictionary.” In thesixty years since Dr. Webster wrote, 
the English Janguage has jumped from a subordinate 
place to the first place among the languages of civilized 
races of the world. With patriotic pride, Dr. Webster 
raised over his book his country’s flag, giving promin- 
ence to the word ‘“‘ American.” While the adjective 
has been retained on the title e of all editions here- 
tofore, it long ago passed out of use as descriptive of the 
book, which has for many years been familiarly known 
as the ‘“‘ Unabridged.” Now thelanguage of the mother 
country encircles the world. Local variations are tri- 
fling. The dictionary of the English language at the pres- 
ent time should furnish a standard of spelling, pronun- 
ciation, and usage for the people of Great Britain, India, 
South Africa, Australia, Canada, and other places where 
the Saxon tongue has obtained a hold, as well as for the 
— States; and this the ‘‘ International” aims to 

0. 

Now a few words in relation to the work on this new 
edition. As the edition of 64 was a thorough revision 
of the previous one, so this is a thorough revision of that 
of 64. Itis, in fact, a new book. When one contem- 
plates the changes that have taken place in those twenty- 
six years the significance of this statement will be appre- 
ciated. During that time many sciences, bringing with 
them hundreds of new terms, havebeen born. Meanings, 
of words havechanged, some words have gone outof use, 
and others have appeared. To discriminate between the 
solid ground and the shifting sands of language required 
the highest scholarship and the most patient investiga- 
tion. A close comparison has been made with a whole 
library of the most recent authorative works in philo- 
logy, and in all branches of knowledge that include new 
usages of speech. For ten years a large corps of assist- 
ants have devoted themselves to literary research and 
verbal criticism. Special pains have been taken espe- 
cially to define scientific, technological, and zoological 
terms. Before the first copy was printed, the publishers 
paid out more than three hundred thousand dollars in 
editing, illustrating, pene, and electrotyping. 

A great deal of the labor consisted in verification, and 
the editors have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
work from beginning to end is marked by great accu- 
racy. In regard to the appendix it may besaid that the 
aim has been rather to perfect those vocabularies, tables 
etc., which were in the former edition, and bring them 
fully up to the present date, rather than to make con- 
spicuous additions of new features. The aim in this de- 
partment as well as in the whole work has been ‘“ not 
display nor the provision of material for boastful and 
showy advertisement, but the clear, judicious, scholarly, 
thorough perfecting of the work. By comparison 
with the °64 edition we find that the “ Dictionary of 
noted Names of Fiction” has been very thoroughly re- 
vised, condensed, and otherwise improved, and many new 
names added. In like manner the “ Pronouncing 
Gazetteer,” and other departments have been revised. 
Great care has been taken with the pictorial illustrations: 
the number has been increased from two thousand te 
nearly four thousand, and about three-thirds of them are 
entirely new. Especially noticeable are the magnificent 
plates showing the official flags of the United States, and 
the flags of various nations. The addition of new matter 
has necessitated an increase in the size of the 
and a large increase in their number. At some future 
time we shall have something further to say about cer- 
tain features of the work. 


GrRay’s SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF BoTaNny. UCon- 
sisting of ‘‘ Lessons in Botany,” and ‘ Field, Forest, 
and Garden Botany,” bound in one volume. By Asa 
Gray. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman & 
Co., publishers. 386 pp. 

The two works named above, that are combined in 
this volume, form a comprehensive school botany 
adapted to beginners and advanced classes, and is also 
useful as a handbook to assist in analyzing plants and 
flowers in field study of botany, either by classes or in- 
dividuals. Gray’s botanies have stood the test of time, 
and have inspired thousands with a love of the science 


works in one will be welcomed therefore by many to 
whom the name of Gray has become a household word. 
Any words of praise from us seem superfluous, consider- 
ing the high reputation the works of this author have 
attained. We find in this book a very thorough presen- 
tation of the facts of the growth and development of 

lants. Asis proper and necessary in such a work the 
illustrations are numerous, and just the kind best to 
elucidate the text. They make the work especially 
attractive to the young student who is quite likely to 
look upon science with its unpronounceable Latin and 
Greek names as dry and uninteresting. The author in- 
sists, however, that notwithstanding the fact that such 
a book must abound in technical words, it nevertheless 
should teach that the study of botany is not thelearning 
of names and terms, but the acquisition of knowledge 
and ideas. The glossary has been considerably enlarged, 
and will be found to contain not merely the common 
terms of botanical description, but also many which are 
unusual or obsolete, yet any of them may now and 
then be encountered. The book is now published by the 
American Book Company. 


Horace GREELEY. THE Epitor. By Francis Nicoll 
Zabriskie. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 12mo. 
169 pp. $1.00. 

The author has gathered what Mr. Greeley has said 
about himself and what others have said about him and 
presented the facts in ar attractive, readable shape, at 
the same time calling attention to the lessons taught by 
the great journalist’s career. It is hardly probable that 
any young man would aspire to be the exact counterpart 
of the man who could never learn to dress wel] or to 
appear well, but these very peculiarities help to make 
his history interesting, and during his life and since 
have added to his reputation. He is not as fascinating 
a figure as Franklin, although there are some strong 
resemblanves between the careers of the two greatest 
American journalists. Both were poor boys, both had 
an unquenchable thirst for knowledge in youth, both 
came as penniless strangers to the places where they 
were to achieve their greatest triumphs, both were broad 
minded and ready to give new ideas a trial, and both 
made their influence strongly felt during a great war. 
Mr. Greeley made many mistakes, but not alone does the 
‘evil live after him”; the good is not all ‘‘ interred 
with his bones.” He will be gratefully remembered for 
the part he took in many needed reforms, The biogra- 

hy will be especially valuable to those who expect to 

Coens journalists, as it shows the kind of man it takes 

to succeed in that exacting profession. The student of 

American politics will also be interested in knowing how 

the political currents and eddies have varied during the 

last half century. The author treats his subject under 
the heads of ‘‘The Hourand the Man,” ‘‘ Early Days,” 

‘Training and Tramping,” ‘‘ Attempts at Life,” ‘‘ Incipi- 

ent Journalism,” ‘“‘The Tribune,” ‘‘The Editor,” *‘ Ora- 

tor and Author,’ ‘‘The Reformer,” ‘‘The Politician,” 

‘“*The Candidate for Office,” ‘‘The Closing Scenes,” 


‘* Personal Characteristics,” and ‘‘Resume and Esti- 
mate.” The reader will find inthis book a mental tonic, 
giving him greater strength for the battle of life. 


Easy Latin Lessons. By Thomas B. Lindsay, Boston 
university, and George W. Rollins, Boston Latin 
school. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 374pp. Intro- 
ductory price, $1.00. 


The authors have endeavored to present in this book 
the essentials of Latin grammar and no more, and thus 
to avoid confusing his mind with unnecessary points of 
etymology and syntax. The forms to be learned are 
placed first, in each lesson, and these are followed by a 
model sentence illustrating and emphasizing the princi- 
ple involved. The vocabulary is placed at the end, to be 
learned ufter the other work of the lesson has been done. 
While the general reading exercises introduce words 
that will require the pupil to refer to the general vocab. 
ulary, it has been the aim not to use grammatical princi- 
les and forms before they are explained in the lessons. 
he book will be found an excellent guide to a knowl- 
edge of the elements of the Latin language. 


THE PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE 
NORTHMEN. With Translations from the Icelandic 
Sagas. By B. F. DeCosta. Albany, N. Y.: Joel 
Munsell’s Sons, publishers, 

There seems to be no doubt now that America was 
visited by white men long before the voyage of Colum- 
bus, but that fact does not detract from the honor due 
the great discoverer. The story of the Northmen’s 
visits to the shores of the New World is not as well 
known as it ought to be. The chief aim of this work is 
to place within the reach of the English-reading public 
every portion of the Icelandic Sagas relating to the Pre- 
Columbian discovery of America by the Northmen, and 
the steps by which that discovery was preceded. Mate- 
rial from the Sagas will be found here that does not ex- 
ist in any other English form. The work was first pub- 
lished about twenty years ago, and this new revised and 
enlarged edition, will give the student the result of the 
studies of the last two decades. It is the fruit of long 
and patient study in language and literature. Its publi- 
cation is very timely now when so much interest at- 
taches to the discovery of America, by reason of the near 
approach of the four hundredth anniversary of Colum- 
bus’ voyage. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. C. Heats & Co. have among their recently issued books the 
* Beginner's German Reader,” by Prof. Edward S. Jones ; “ Hoff- 
mann’s Tales from History,”’ edited with notes by H. Beresford 
Webb; ‘* One Year Course in German,” by Prof. Oscar Faulhaber™ 





Ginn & Co. announce the publication of * Selections in English 


in this and other lands. The publication of these two , Prose from Elizabeth to Victoria,” 1580-1880; by James M. Gar- 


‘*Home Life and Travel,” ‘‘ Friends and Co-Laborers,” | Fra 





nett, professor of the English language and literature in the [pj- 
versity of Virginia ; also ‘“‘ Myers’ History of Rome,” and “ Myer, 
Outlines of Ancient History.’’ 


D. APPLETON & Co. number among their recent publications, 
“ In and Out of Central America,” and other “ Sketches and stuq. 
ies of Travel,” by Frank Vincent, and * The Art of Authorship» 
compiled and edited by George Bainton. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons offer “ Tabular Views of Universal pis 
tory,” a series of chronological tables presenting, in paralle! ¢o). 
umns, a record of the more noteworthy events in the history of 
the world from the earliest times down to 1890, compiled by G, p. 
Putnam and Lynds E. Jones. 


D. Lorarop ComMpPAany’s publication “The Poets’ Year,” a ney 
and sumptuous gift book, edited by Oscar Fay Adams, does fo; 
the poetry of the seasons what Longfellow’s “ Poems of Places, 
does for the poetry of locality. 


HARPER & BROTHERS bave issued the twenty-first edition of 
Mrs. Custer’s “Boots and Saddles.” Her “ Following the 
Guidon ” starts off with promises of similar popularity. 


HovuGnarTon, MIFFurn & Co. have begun the publication of their 
fine Riverside edition of Lowell’s works, which is to comprise tey 
volumes, four being devoted to his hterary cesays, one to hi 
political essays, one to his addresses, and four to his poems. 


A. C. McCiuRG & Co. will publish the biography of Tbsen, py 
Henrik Jeeger. translated by Wilham M. Payne, with several por. 
traits and views. 


MACMILLAN & Co. announce a limited quarto edition of Samue| 
H. Scudder‘s “Fossil Insects of North America, with Notes op 
Some European Species.” It will comprise two volumes, the first 
being devoted to * The Pretertiary Insects,” and containing thirty 
five plates. 


RoBERTS BROTHERS have just published the following: Ay 
illustrated edition of “ The Light of Asia; or, the Great Renunei. 
ation,” being the life and teaching of Gautama, prince of India, 
and founder of Buedhism, by Sir Edwin Arnold; “ The Winds, 
the Woods, and the Wanderer,” a fable for children, by Lily F, 
Wesselhoeft ; “* Dear Daughter Dorothy,” by Miss A. G. Plymp- 
ton; “ Stories Told at Twilight,” by Louise Chandler Moulton: 
* Zoe,” a story, by the author of ** Miss Toosey’s Mission,” etc. 


THOMAS NELSON & Sons have just published a very pretty lit- 
tle volume calied “The Marvelous Finger New Testament.” [t 
certainly is the greatest novelty ever made in testaments. This 
wonderful specimen of printing is on famous Oxford India Paper, 
and weighs in limp binding about three-quarters of an ounce, is 
only one inch in width, three and a half inches in Jength, and one- 
third of an inch in thickness, yet it contains 552 pages (the whole 
of the New Testament), in a type which, though necessarily minute 
is yet clear, distinct, and perfectly legible. 


MAGAZINES. 


The October Magazine of Artis one of the best numbers we have 
ever seen of this excellent magazine. The frontispiece, “ The 
Stone Age,”’ is a striking feature, as is also the opening article on 
the “Sculpture of the Year,” giving among its reproductions of 
the more important work J. Donoghue’s “Sophocles Leading the 
Chorus of Victory After the Battle ef Salamis.” Claude Phillips 
writes of “The Modern Schools of Painting and Sculpture in 
nee.”” George du Masirier contributes the second article on 
“ The Mlustrating of Books,” the current paper being ‘** From the 
Serious Artist’s Point of View.” “ Rabies in Art and Nature,” is 
an interesting paper by H. Arthur Kennedy. “Scottish National 
Memorial "’ is a finely illustrated paver. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for October Dr. Andrew D 
White discusses ** The Fall of Man and pany ogy Oe in which 
he reviews the unsuccessful efforts to prove that the lowest races 
of man have fallen from an earlier civilization, and the equally 
futile efforts to silence the professors of science who were teaching 
the truths of evolution. Mary Alling Aber gives a simple and 
practical talk under the title “Mothers and Natural Science.” 
“ Liquor Laws not Sumptuary,” is the title of an article by G. F. 
Magoun, D. PD. A copiously illustrated account of “ Ancient 
Dwellings of the Rio Verde Valley,” in Arizona, is contributed 
by Captain Edgar A. Mearns, assistant surgeon U.S. A. It con- 
tains a description of ruined cliff-dwellings and pueblos explored 
by Dr. Mearns. : 
The Chautauquan for October begins the publication of a special 
English course of reading to extend throughout the year. All the 
contributors are eminent authorities in their respective depart- 
ments of investigation. Edward A. Freeman, the tamous histor- 
ian has been secured to write aseries of articles. The general 
subject of which he treats is ** The Intellectual Development of 
the English,” and chapter 1 in this number tells of * The Enylish 
in Their First Home.” The 5 sketch o1 the late Gen. 
Fremont, by Arthur Edwards, D. D., contains a noteworthy com- 
parison between this famous explorer and Henry M. Stanley. 

8 *s Magozine for September contains the first of three 
articles on our new navy—the results of the voyage which R. F. 
Zogbaum, the artist and writer, “ay ! made on the fi :gship of 
the “ White Squadron,” expressly for this magazine. Donal G. 
Mitchell charmingly 4 bes “The Country House.”” Thomas 
Stevens discusses the commercial importance and relations of the 
river and lake agave ot Africa, and one who has visites Heligo- 
land describes that picturesque island. Prof. N.S. Shaler notes 
the effects that physical conditions have on the character of the 
populations of various states. Teachers should read the series, by 
a Chicago lawyer, on “ The Rights of the Citizen.” ee 

In Lit cott’s for October, under the title “* My Florida. Len 
Elizabeth Cleveland tells of the southern section of Florida, whic 
she has freqnently visited. A clear and practical article upon 
* Electric Lighting,” by the English scien Sir David Salomons, 
will find many interested readers. W. Clark Russell, famous tor 
his delightful sea-stories, and author of * The Wreck of the Gre 
venor,” * Marooned,” etc., contmbutes the complete novel to t : 
number. A thoughtful paper upon “ University Extension ; 
from the pen of Professor Skidmore. M. Helen Lovett points ou 
« Some of the Faliacies of the Woman Suffragists. 





Look into Things. 


“ What is agreeable to nature is also consonant with reason.” 
“ Look into things, and see what they are made of, as well & 
what they subserve.” . _ 
is is precisely what we desire you to do. Investigate at 
Com wed Oxygen Treatment, learn what it is made of, and W 
We shall he pleased to aid you in your researches, and to fur- 
nish abundant evidence. If you find it “ agreeable to nature,” it 
wij be 9 mannan, SUM renee to try it. 

e are perm er, among many rf 
vidnals, to the following well-known Ph;ladelphians : Kev. AL 
Conrad, Ed. “ Lutheran! %bserver;” Mr. E. C. Knight, ners, 
L. Wilson, Ed. * ja pher.” and a host of oon . 

For further intormation, write for our book ox Compoum. ha 
gen, its nature, discovery and results. It will fully repay ¢ mer 
ble. It contains among other interesting reading matter, 0 ~— 
= —— from patients who have been cured of v# 

ages. iree. 

There are numerous imitations. The ovly oe Compound 
Ox is that ut Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, Areb 8t., 
delpbia, Pa., or 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


other prominent indi 
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SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD, 





@ THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. @ 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious 2 Nervous Disorders 


MEN, WOMEN ‘& "CHILDREN 
re Subject, 

is the most oa... Antidote yet discovered. It is 
the premier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Impaired Digestion, 
Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
etc..and is found especially efficacious and remedial by 
FEMALE BUF FERERS, * 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S PILLS 
have an unprecedented demand and the Largest Sale of 
any Patent Medicine iu the World. PRICE, 25 
CENTS PER BOX, 

*rrepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, st. 
Helens, Lancashire, England. B.F, ALLEN Co., 
sole ——- r the United States, 365 a 367 Canal St., 





ork, who if is. drugecist does not keep them} 


New 
will ma | BEECHAM’S PILL§ on receipt of price—iut 
inquire ease Mention this publication in ordering. 









MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. Illustra- 
ted 400 pages. Contains best helps for 
teaching young children. Instruction and 
amusement combined in Kindergarten lessons, 
stories, ones, etc. Agents » & —_ } om 
selling book. Circulars free. 

Alice B, Stockham & Co., 161 La Selle Bt C 8t. Chicago 





THERE IS 
ALWAYS 


“Room 


oo 
5 VOLUMES NOW READV. 


FoR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 





25 VOLUMES IN ONE 
The Teacher's and Student’s. 

LIBRARY. 
mL B. BROWN, G. D. LIND, 


Others. Eighth year! Undiminished 
larity ! The bas of 
the Rest Ang ideas and the best methods of 
- 20 State Superintendents 

of teachers endorse ii = 
*st work for teachers Lever published. - ™ ~ 


ae ie acer paring or for daily 


New Edition R 
ine et Cleveland’s me Sevieed price 


“ PRICES. 
nee — marbled edges, $2.50 
AGENTS. 


teachers. the easiest est thing to sellever put before 
Extra inducements this season. Pages 


ses 1:5: DENISON, Publisher, 


RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 





conceivabie question that would be likely to 





THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPAN Y, 


Publishers, hooksellers, and Stationers, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





TION Price, bound in 
Cloth, each 50 Cents, 


Any 6 assorted for 2.50, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Any 8 assorted for $3.26, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Set of 10 assorted for $4, 
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POSTAGE PAID. 





1,001 Questions 
United States History, - 50 Cents. 
Geography, - - - ~- 50Cents. 
Grammar, - - - - 50Cents. 
Arithmetic, - - - - so0Cents. 
Botany, NEW - - - 50 Cents. 


The authors of the above books have ask«d every 


come up in the most rigid examination. Every 
question has a complete and concise answer just 
below it. There are other question books pub- 
lished, but even the highest priced book is not 
half as — on a single orench as these are. 

Mary teachers are using these Question Books 
in their schools in the place of text-books. 

These Question Books are absolutely without a 
rival in p ay Se Examination, for review- 
ing ae in School, or for use as Reference 


The authors are Experienced Teachers. 


Please Read What is Said of Them. 

Every testimonial printed here is gen- 
uine, not one was solicited or induced by 
gift of books or other consideration, and 
these are only samples of hundreds of 
others. , 





and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teach- 


ing, - - - - = 50 Cents, 
Physiolozy and Hygiene, - 50 Cents. 
Orthography, - - - - 50 Cents. 
Genera! History, - - 50 Cents. 


Test Exampies in Arith. NEW 50 Cents, 


“I have a set of your Question Books, and I 
think they are the best [ ever saw. I would not 
take twice the amount I for them if I could 
not get another set.” O. Sankey (teacher), 
secu ile, Seneca County, Ohio. 

“1 have just received your Question Book on 
Geography. After due deliberation [ am conti- 
dent in saying that they supply a want long felt 
in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews jo 
classes. I predict for ‘them an immense sale.”— 
W. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Ohio. 

“The set that I receivea some days ago has 
given entire satisfaction, and deserves the vraise 
of all earnest teachers."—A. E. Long, Salem, 
Ohio, 

am so delighted with your Question Books, 
I ae otten aoe of my friends to order im- 
mediately.”"—Miss Elvise Hemphi!l (of Harding 
College), Mexico, Missouri. nee ’ 

“Your Question Books are w we wan 
pl review." —— F. Spahr (teacher), Chicago, 

Turon Co., ¢ 





MOST SUCCESSFUL BOOKS = 


THE KIND EYER PUBLISHED. 









Over 60 
= sah s Correctly 
we © Spoken. 

Yamin, PY Bray M. Avery, PRD, Re 


in extra cloth, stamped in 
black and gold, printed with 
red line borders, wittily writ- 
ten, valuable to all who would 
= — eee tongue 


ADDRESS 1HE PUBLISHE! 


have been een sold | already and the sate is fast increasing. 


POPULAR SYN- 
ONYMS. 


Twenty-five thousand words in 
ordinary use. Accurate, cheap, 
elegant. Stamped in Ink. 
Cloth, 2mo. Price, 10 CENTS, 

' 4“ mail, 12 CENTS. 

LEASE SEND FOR CIRCULARS 








THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
23, 25, 27, Euclid Avenue, 


Booksellers and Stationers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





A NEW BOOK FROM COVER TO COVER 


JUST ISSUED FROM THE PRESS. 





Fully Abreast with the Times 





WEBSTER'S 


INTERNATIONAL. 
DICTIONARY 





A GRAND INVESTMENT 
For the Family, the School, the Professional or 
Private Library. 





The Authentic Webster's Una- 
bridged Dictionary, comprising the 
issues of 1864, "19, & 84, copyrighted 

roperty of the undersigned, is now 

oroughly Revised and Enlarged 
under the supervision of Noah Por- 
ter, D. D., LL. D., of Yale Universi- 
ty, and as a dis title, 
the name of Webster's Inter- 
national Dictionary. 
Editorial work upon this revision 


‘has been in active progress for over 


Ten Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid 
editorial laborers have becn en- 
gaged upon it. 

Over 8300,000 expended in its 
preparation before the first copy 
was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other 
Dictionary is invited. 

GET THE BEST. 





The Various Bindings are Especially Rich and Substantial. 
Illustrated Pamphlet containing Specimen Pages, &c., will be sent prepaid upon application. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











LONGMANS’ SUPPLMENTARY READERS. 


FAIRY TALE BOOKS. 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD, AND OTHER STORIES. With 25 Illustra- 


ticas. 20 cents. 


CINDERELLA; OR, THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER, AND OTHER 


STORIES. With 20 Illustrations. 


20 cents. 


JACK THE GIANT KILLER, AND OTHER STORIES. With 22 Illustra- 


tions. 20 cents. 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, AND OT 
20 cents. 


HER STORIES. With 25 Illustrations. 


THE HISIORY OF WHITTINGTON, AND OTHER STORIES. With 27 


Illustrations. 30 cents. 


THE PRINCESS ON THE GLASS HILL, AND OTHER STORIES. With 


27 Illustrations. 30 cents 


PRINCE DARLING, AND OTHER STORIES. With 39 Illustrations. 40 cents. 
° e® The stories in these podia, heel on the tates cxnectont in “The Blue Fairy Book,” edited by 


Andrew Lang. ood 
Gipectally for 
LONGMANS, CREEN & CO., 


— wegen bp otevt * them for use as by a lessons. They are 
be, on oH Pa are lustrated— 
For bale by all eee o or sent on recei, 


o rel te oe ise 
15 East (6th St., New York. 


. |Houghton, Miflin & Co,’s 
New Books. 


Ascutney Street. 
A Story by Mrs. A. D. T. Warr- 


NEY, author of ‘‘ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,” etc. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


One of Mrs. Whitney's characteristic 
stories, wholesome, inspiring, and alto- 
gether interesting. 


Come Forth. 


A novel by ELmzaBetu Start 
PHELPs and HERBERT D. Warp, 
authors of ‘** The Mastér of the 


Magicians.” $1.25. 
This is a story of the time of Christ. 
Lazarus is the hero; several other New 


Testament characters are introduced ; and 
the story, while true in spirit to the life 
and thought of the time and place, and 
entirely reverent, is a striking love-story, 
likely to be widely popular. 


The Life of Dorothea Lynde 


Dix. By Francis TiIFrany. 
With a Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo. $1.50. 

As the founder of a vast and enduring 
institution of mercy in America and in 
Europe, Miss Dix has no peer in the his- 
tory of Protestantism. Mr. Tiffany tells 
her remarkable story with excellent judg- 
ment and skill. 


Aztec Land. 


By MATURIN M. BALLov, author 
of ‘**Due West,” *‘ Due South,” 


‘Due North,” “Under the 
Southern Cross,” ‘“‘The New 
Eldorado,” etc. Each $1.50. 


An engaging book on Mexico by an ex- 
perienced traveler. 


Civil Government. 


By Joun Fiske, author of 

Critical Period of 

History,’ etc. $1.00. 

An admirable book on American gov- 
ernment, equally valuable for schools and 
for the general reader. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Nature, Lectures, and Ad- 
dresses, and Representative 
Men. Popular Edition, in one 
volume. Cloth $1.00. 


Studies in Letters and Life. 
By Grorce E. 


“The 
American 


W oopBERRY, 


author of ‘*The North Shore 
Watch and other Poems,” and 
“Edgar Allan Poe.” iémo. 


$1.25. 


A volume of essays marked by excellent 
critical judgment, a fine sense of preper- 
tion, and an admirably strung and clear 
style. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


“HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 
CO., Boston. 


11 East 17th St, New York. 





HEIMBURG'’S NEW 

LUCIE’S MISTAKE. 
By W. Heimpure. 1 vol., 12mo, 75 cents. 

G2” Those who love a story for its interest and 
pathos will love this novel. It is another case 
where true love does not run smooth, but this 
time the heroime is at fault. 
WOR HINGTON CO., 747 B'way,N.Y. 


NOVEL. 





N. Y. Educational Bureau, 
25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 

All the coaitien of the propnetors for reachin 

aos pet sae school offcers are placed at the 

isposal of those who register with us. Send? 

stamp for new registration bianks and circulars. 





E. L. KELLOGG & OO., Proprietors, 
H. 8, KELLOGG, Manager. 
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Rheumatism 


According to recent investigations is caused by 
excess of lactic acid in the blood. This acid at- 
tacks the fibrous tissues, particularly in the 
joints, and causes the local manifestations of the 
disease, pains and aches in the back and shoul- 
ders, and in the joints at the knees, ankles, hips 
and wrists. Thousands of people have found in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla a positive and permanent 
eure for rh ti This dici by its 
purifying and vitalizing action, neutralizes the 
acidity of the blood, and also builds up and 
strengthens the whole body. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


‘These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


Jr Dtonee of these schools are licenses for 











life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
‘ The Fes Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
e 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to Schoo) 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent b 
him to the school to which the appointment 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of moral charaeter, and 

an examination at the school entered in th- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
a can be completed in a term of 20 by ag 
: cecemente, Reading, Writing and Spelling 
ui 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic dep ent of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


seseee ee » CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LL.B. 
ahonsceceeesons JAmeEs M. Cassery, Pa.D. 
concessenteee James H. Hoossz, Pu.D. 
eer F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
x nee Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. 
Laienenteeee FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
betbuued aoaed JAMES M. MILNE, PH.D. 
svece « cocele Ae SEBLDON, PE.D. 
viscous Fox HOLDEN, LL.B. 
ciate Reomaiamaie Tuo. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training 
classes, hereafter organized, and bringing a sec- 
ond-grade certificate of proficiency from the 

rincipal of the school where the work was per- 

ormed, will be credited with the following sub- 
ject matters complete for the Normal Courses : 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Politica) 
Geography, American History and Civil Govern- 
ment. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work presents the ** New Education " in it- 
simplest and most practical form, while it care- 
fully avoids the vagaries and impracticable fans 
cies of the mere theorist. All of its methods have 
been tested in the school-room, 

Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work describes in a simple and concise 
form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 
its faculties. It grew up in the class-room and is 
thus specially adapted to students and teachers. 

Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 

* Every school library should have a copy of it 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it in- 
dispensable.” —Nat. Jour. of Education, Boston, 

These works are written by a great teacher and 
dis uished author, who was tor kw years 
Principal of the First State Normal School of 
Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
Sor examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 

The Normal Publishing Company 
2114 Arch St... Phil: delphia 











CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
lf your teeth are needing attention. Reliab’ 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Keliogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL 





RBApane wil] confer a favor by men- 
tioning the JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsK. 


If you want to get ahead in the world, 
something that will add to your chances 
as an effective teacher is offered by Messrs. 
Geo. Sherwood & Co., book publishers of 
807 Wabash avenue, Chicago. They pre- 
sent new departures in the right way, 
new systems that systematize. and new 
plans that can be safely followed, in pub- 
lications that all teachers and pupils de- 
light to use. Shall Education be Practi- 
cal? H. L. Reade, author of the ‘ Busi- 
ness Reader or Manhood in Business,” 
thinks so, as do thousandsof our best busi- 
ness men ; and to further this end is the 
object of the ‘Business Reader.” The 
same house publishes ‘‘The Virtues and 
their Reasons,” ‘“ Fixed Stars,” by Elias 
Colbert, M.A., ‘‘ Webb’s New Model First 
Reader,” and ‘ Boyden’s Reader,” by 
Helen W. Boyden, teacher in the Lincoln 
school, Chicago ; special attention is called 
to this work, skilfully prepared by an ac- 
complished primary teacher. 





You cannot expect to do business with- 
out tools. If you have writing to do—and 
being a teacher, of course you have no end 
of it—you must provide yourself with 
reasonable facilities, else you cannot hope 
to prosper and progress. Teachers, ask 
your stationer to sell you one or more of 
the Acme School Tablets. You cannot 
imagine until you try them what a conve- 
nience they are. They are madeand copy- 
righted by the Acme Stationery and Paper 
Co., 59 Duane street, New York. 


American history—more than any other 
history—is the important matter in our 
schools. ‘‘ Leading Facts of American 
History,” By D. H. Montgomery, with 
full maps, and illustrations, is consequent- 
ly, one of the important books of the day. 


As its name indicates this history is de- 
voted to the leading events in the develop- 
ment of our country. Its merit is the 
judgment with which these have been 
selected, and the vividness with which 
they are placed before the reader’s mind. 
The main things are brought out so that 
they stand before the eye like mountain 
peaks. It is a book abounding in life and 
vitality. With all this it has the virtue of 
teachableness. It is published vy Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., of Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. 


The young teacher seldom reads enough. 
It is impossible to draw from an empty 
barrel. For excellence of matter and 
methods there is no book equal to THE 
TEACHER’S AND STUDENT’s LIBRARY for 
the money. A new edition at $2.50 has 
just been issued. It covers the entire field. 


If you desire the best elocutionary text- 
books in your school, you will do well to 
investigate the merits of Practical Elocu- 
tion, by J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., the out- 
growth of actual class-room experience, a 
practical common sense treatment of the 
whole subject, clear, concise, yet compre- 
hensive, absolutely free from entangling 
technicalities. Another book of equal 
merit in its way is the Handbook of Pro- 
nunciation, by John H. Bechtel. The 
author has been engaged for fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, 
had exceptional facilities for securin 
werds liable to be mispronounced. Bot 
books are published by The Penn Publisb- 
-~h Oompany, 1124 Arch street, Philadel- 
phia. ' 


There is a sense of security in using the 
bo@ks of any publisher with so assured a 
standing as that of Messrs. Leach, Shewell 
& Sanborn of Boston, New York, and Chi- 

. Among other excellent books they 
publish Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arith - 
metics; Wells’ Mathematical works; 
Composition and Grammars, by South- 
worth and Goddard ; Cleveland’s Readers; 
A Civil Government of the United States, 
and Morgan’s English and American Lit- 
erature, These works need no recommend- 


je} ation to those who have once used them. 





“4 PISO’S CURE FOR 


3) THE BEST COUGH MEDICINE. ba 
‘e}] SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. BF 





“CONSUMPTION 











September 27, -1890. 


Bad Complexions 


with Pimples 


Blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands are prevented 
and cured by that greatest of Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the 
celebrated Cuticura Soap, when all other so-called skin and 


complexion soaps: and remedies fail. 


Why ? Because it pre. 


vents clogging of the sebaceous glands with sebum, the cause of 
dimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations. 


Cuticura 


Soap 


derives its remarkable medi- 
cinal properties from Cuti- 
cura, the great Skin Cure, 
but so delicately are they 
blended with the purest of 
toilet and nursery soap stocks 
that the result is a medicated 


totlet soap incomparably superior to all other skin and complex- 
ion soaps, while rivaling in delicacy and surpassing in purity the 


most expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 
Price, 25 cents. 


civilized world. 


Sale greater than 
Sold throughout the 


“ALL ABouT THE SKIN,” 64 pages, 300 Diseases, so Illustrations, and 100 Testimonials, mailed to any 
address. A book of priceless value, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. Address Porrag 
Druc anp Cuemicat Corporation, Proprietors, Boston, U.S. A. 


Sk 3 FE with Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other itching, scaly and blotchy 
Ins on ire skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a single application, and speedily, 
permanently, and cconomically cured by Cuticura Remedies, the greatest Skin Cures, Blood Purifiers, 
and Humor Remedies of modern times. This is strong language, but true, as proven by hundreds of 


grateful testimonials. Use them now. Summer, when the pores open freely, is the best time to cure 


skin diseases. 





ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense 
treatment of the whole subject. itis clear and 
concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely 
free from the entangling technicalities that are so 
frequently found in books of thisclass. Itadvo- 
cates no individual system, but appeals to the 
intelligence of any ordinary mind, and it can 
theretore be as successfully used by the average 
teacher of reading as by the trained elocutionist. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 





HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


OHN H. 

The author has been engaged tor fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex- 
ceptional tacilities for securing words liable to be 
mispronounced, All persons who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the most approved standards 
will find this volume a most comprehensive and 
convenient help. 

It is specially adapted to the wants of classes 
in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
ond to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school intreduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


*“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping 


ant Geesk as might be learned otherwise 


easily and delightfully in one 


her so much miserable Latiu 
.”"—MILTO: 


N. 
. Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


irgil, 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers, $1.80 
k's Practical and 
and to all other systems. 
rgent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s America 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 


essive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ce to Teachers, $1.10, 
n Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schcol 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publicatio ns 





THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


Preeterita; or, The Autobiogra- 
phy of John Ruskin. From new 
plates. With two Portraits of the Au- 
thor, an early and a later one, and Por- 
traits of his Aunts. Extra cloth, gilt 
head. 18mo, 3 vols., $3.00. 

Seven Lamps of Architecture. 
1.00. 14 plates, $1.50 ; without plates, 

1,00, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 East {Oth Street, 
(Two Doors W. of Broadway.) NEW YORK. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O@ 













CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s G try and Trig try- 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 











EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
the ScHooL JOURNAL when com- 
m with advertisers. 
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‘TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


and Norma! Schools, $500 to$2,000 ; 1 


Positions in Colleges, Acedem: 


4 fromm Record $40 V acnaetes 
uu ntendencies, 
Prine! $450 


mar, Intermediate, and Primary Teachers, $480 to $1500; also many positions for specialists. Every 


day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street. ALLENTOWN, PA. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 





This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager. 





Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles you to duplicate enrollment in each of the other 


State Bureaus of the 


E. I. 


e. Teachers and School Officers should address for circulars, 


MONROE, Manager. 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK 





ON SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September, 
there be many vacancies that must be filled 
on “short notice.” The “rush” has already be- 
gun. We daily receive letters and tel ms, 
asking us tu nominate candidates for given 
vacancies. If not yet located, let us bear from 
you. Address, 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
School and College Bureau, 
ELMBURST, ILL. 





FOR REGISTRATION. BEST 
KO FACILITIES, EFFICIENT SER- 
VICK, LARGE BUSINESS. 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 
ACANCIES Always on hand; great variety; 
an DANGIE Form for stamp. 
P. Vv. HUYSSOON, (Late R. E. A .) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥ 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency 


Introduces to oe, qchooks, families, su- 
perior Professo: ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 


le 
tion: recommends good schools to parents. Cal) 
on or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yor: 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


OF RELIABLE 





American and Foreign Teac’ Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 


of choice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school property 
eano. Frenitr® and school anpnlice Ree 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
180 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St.; New York City. 
. Register now for sudden va- 
TEACHERS . cancies, and i. sure 


of a position next year. Fee $1 


CHARLES B. K*¥LLEY, 
Clinton Co. RENOVO, PA. 








Important Announcement! 


CARPETS. 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


We have now in stock our complete assortment 
of FALL STYLES mm carpetings, including ail the 
leading makes, in exclusive designs, not to be 
found elsewhere, qouststing of Axminsters, Wil- 
tons, Velvets, Body and pestry Brussels an 
Extra Super Ingrains. 

We call special attention to a new weave in 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


which are reversible and have the effect of a 
Body Brussels. 
PRICES THK LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


Our stock is now complete, with all the new 
upholstery fabrics for furmture coverings and 
sneerten, which we offer at unprecedented low 


~ CURTAINS. 


CHENILLE and LACE Curtains, all the Leading 
makes. 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES. 
(A specialty.) 
FURNITURE. 
Suits and odd pieces, our own upholstery at pop- 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13th & 14th Sts,, NEW YORK. 





'P.HE pubhshers of the JouRNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies, 


oMANS EXCH 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


su * 
Churches. Also Boo 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss ©, L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave.. N. V 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont St. BO ¥1 W. 5th St. 
Studio Building . ST. PAUL, MiNN. 

Good teachers recommended to schoo! officers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circular 
application. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 





1855. 
8 East 14TH STREET. N, Y 
A CARD. 


‘Ihe undersigned having purchased the wel)- 
known Union Teachers’ Agency, of New York 
City, has transferred it to Nos. 52 & 54 Lafayette 
Place, next to the Astor Library, and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this 
known and reliable mcy. 

Mr. W. D. Karr, who has been so long identi- 
fied with this agency has also transferred his 
pu =? business to the above location. 

N. B. This agency has no connection what- 
ever with any other agency or bureau. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, 

Late Supt. of Bridgeport Oity Schools 

For larger salaries, or chan of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Tmcsiaton. rd) 
jeago, 


State Street. Chi Th. ie Brewer, 
Vennger. 


TEACHERS WANTE 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 


well- 








American Teachers 
Bureau, St. Louis 





q | Outrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
perties of well-selec Boon, 


pro} -se . Epps has 
pooreee = breakfast LL with a delicately 
avou ve w may save us man} 
heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of dict that a constitution may be 
graduaily built up until ee cqouge to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hund of subtie 
maladies are tioating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak P= We may escape 
foresbed with pure tiocd ania properly eoartey 
oO pure a pro nol - 
ed "— Civil Service Gazette ner 


frame, b 
Made sim) with boiling water or milk. Sol! 
by Grocers, labelled thus: 


pagina pated om : 
London, England. 














CARMEL OAP is made from sweet 
Olive Oil by a Nission Society in ine. Being 
absolutely pure and ———s the emollient 

of Olive Oil, it is u tor the 
Youlet and Bath, and superior to all other soaps 
the Teeth and Hair. 


‘or 
It is the only perf NUR- 


= f— soap for the 
SERY and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer 





does not keep it, send 10 cents for sam: 
the importer. KLipsTzrn, & 


le cake to 
St., N. ¥. 





“Wherever you find petroleum you 
won't find mosquitoes,” says an oil coun- 
try man. “The insects can’t stand the 
smell of the grease, and wherever oil wells 
are plenty there is no call for mosquito 
bars. Over and over again I’ve seen mos- 
quitoes leave a new oil field as soon asa 
well flows. Whether petroleum, applied 
to the hands and face will drive off mos- 
quitoes, I don’t know. But one of the few 
compensations of the driller is that he’s 
seldom troubled by mosquitoes.” 


Jack, the Baboon, so well known to all 
who have ever passed through the Uiten- 
hage (Cape Colony) railway station, has 
gone to that bourne from which no baboon 
ever returns. Jack was one of the most 
intelligent specimens of the ape tribe ever 
captured, and he was regarded as quite a 
regular railway employe at Uitenhage. 
He took his turn at weeny Se signals 
and shoving trolleys about. hen told to 
do so, he would go to his master’s cottage, 
hunt for and find any article required, and 
then, after carefully locking the door he 
would remove the key, ani bring to his 
master both it and the article he had been 
sent for. His master had lost both his legs, 
and consequently found Jack a va)uable 
helpmate. The baboon was noted through 
the district asa fair light-weight boxer, 
and he had also been trained to use the 
singlestick with singular adroitness. 


The idea that the English sparrow 
drives away the native song birds is not 
so well founded. In this city the present 
season robins and vireos reared their young 
in the same yard where a colony of Eng- 
lish sparrows were situated. That they 
do eat insects is not to be disputed. But 
they are such prolific breeders, and so 
noisy and dirty, that their presence about 
a house does not lend a charm to its at- 
tractiveness. The cats and the gun-firing 
and egg-collecting boys are the worst ene- 
mies the native song birds have ; but they 
are no match for the sparrows. The boy 
who shoots three sparrows from a tree to 
day will find five waiting for him on the 
same tree to-morrow. The bird will not 
down. 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra! 


Depot. 

oO Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

u rds per day, European p.an. Elevators and 
Modern Convenieuces. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote! than any other ~rst-class botel w the Cit) 


Dow Give Up 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off” a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. As a 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine, 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 


1 used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, I began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 


poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.” —L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 

“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exctusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


1 presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence, 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as I 
was.”—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 


“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several! so-called blood-purifiers being of 
10 avail, I was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
bealth.”—C. N. Frink, Decorah, lowa. * 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


OR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Bold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


DEAF 32: 








Twhere all Remedies fail, Sold by F. MISCO, 
onl), 643 Br’dway, New fork. Write for book of proof FREE. 








AND ALL FEVERS, is one 
of the most valuable attributes of 


principal no 

and BOVININE during the 
NINE very well adapted to 
convalescence went rapidly 


ill 


—————————————___.. 


VININE 





TT ability to control and mitigate the worst features of exhausting diseases, 
such as T¥Y¥PHO!D FEVER, DIPHT#BERIA, 


BOVININE. 


state the case of a patient of mine, a young lady, 17 years of age, who was taken with 
typhoid fever, Aug. 12. The fever ran 28 days. 


PNEUMONIA 
H. 8. Jewett, M.D., of Brook- 
iyn, N. Y., says: I desire to 


BOVININE and milk were the 


urishments ; milk more especially through the first part of the illness, 
latter phases of convalescence. 

the tender and ulcerated condition of the intestines, and 
forward with its use. 
n a severe case of chronic bronchitis, where there is much coughing and expector- 
ation in the morning, with very poor appetite. 


I found BOVI- 
I am now using BOVININE 
I find BOVININE doing good 


iwork, pleasant to take, and easily assimilated, maintaining the strength in a marked 
degree. 
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REATAMERICAN 
T 


troduce and 
from the Select TF 
Grad 


COMPANY 


particular and state if 


le Leaf being 


or Sun-Sun Chop. 





want Formosa or Amoy Golong. —-,* 


perial, 3 English N 
‘Sead at nace fora Trial Order tothe Old 
particulars address The Great American Tea Co., a1 and 33 Vesey St., New 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 
RNOWN IM QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cnance of a Lire-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
et orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
on Gosden of China and Japan, none but the High- 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. ent F } 
to 2 pe Special— We will send by mail a 
our very i 


NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
Good 


lent Family Teas so & Gocts. Very Best 6 
rs) 
be 


rial Order 
yhen orde 
ung Hyson, Gunpowder, Im- 
emember we eee § in 
ea.” For 
-Y. P.O, Box ais, 


Fine Teas on soout of $2.00. 
o 


o Hum 
Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good 
ork, 
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SCHOOL BOOKS FOR ALL SCHOOLS EVERYBODY'S MUSIC 
= . 
Following are a few text-books selected from the list of the American Book Company, especially adapted for ELE-| Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
4 — "9 cae 
MENTARY grades in PUBLIC or PRIVATE Schools. wy BG aS oa 
UNITED STATES HISTORIES. MAXWELL’S INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN books.” 
Barnes's Prim U. 8. - - - - oon ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Temperance People will like 
Barnes's Brief, U. 8. - : > . ; Tt For use in “ey frees Grades. By Wm. H. Maxwett, M.A., Ph.D.,| TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, (35 cts., $3.60 dz. 
Eggleston’s First Book in American ptery, 60 Ay Su a d — tha, - 4 — Beookiye. N.Y. 40 cents. Emerson & Moore. 
Eggeston’s History of the U. 8. and its People, Prot 7 pubentnenpitel TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cts. 
Eclectic Primary U. 8.7 yg gio: «| CONKL'N’S COMPLETE GRADED COURSE IN| $3002) 4. Hull 
pte: ast rea : eM eaate: ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. | Male Voice Clubs will like 
yt oad as. o, - + 90 cents. A practical working manual for both teacher and pupi!, compassing the entire} EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. $9. dz.) 
HARPER’S NEW READERS SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP EMSRSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (6 cts. 
; ~4 : a . doz.) 
An ones ow, carefully graded, and richly illustrated cartes, oncietn Revised edition, improved, entirely re-engraved. The Grand Army will like 
H rises a eee ~ a - - : 28 conte, 1. pmb ns tans mm | to be ons anpnet to fix correct pete in WAR SONGS, (50c. $4.50 dz.) 
‘ : e . Per set, - - cents. 
Ewes He ae 4 — Spencer's » Pamnney Writing Tablet No. 1. To accompany the ry -~ and young, will like 
’ abov: . - « d ; 4 , L 5 ; songs . 
Fifth Reader, owing 90 cents. II. ‘Ihe Tracing Course. 4 nos. Per doz. i—_— i = 
4 k series. ° e shorter Course. 7nos. Per doz. - 72 cents. 

GEOGRAT TIES. __Pescler two-boo ates 55 cents. IV. The Common School Course. 8 nos. Per doz. 96 cents. — _— cannot help liking the three 
Appleton’s Higher, 55 pa ANGU LAR HAND COPY-BOOKS. SONG MANUAL, 30cts., 4%cts., 0cts.,| Em- 
Barnes’s Elementary, - 51 25. For Private Schools, $3., $4.20, $4.80 dz. | erson. 
Barnes’s Brief, % . Kclectic Angular Hand. énos. Per doz. : 96 cents. Piano Teachers will like very much, as the best 
Eclectic Elementary, 55 cents. Mact aurin’s Angular Hand. 6nos. Per doz. 81.20. companion to any Instruction Book 
Eclectic Complete, $1.20. WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS. MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
Harper’s Introductory, 48 cents. White’s First Book of Arithmetic for Pupils. Presents the ERCISES, ($2.50.) 

Harper’s School, - - $1.08. elements of Arithmetic in a progressive three-year course. 30 cents. Gospel Singers will like 
Swinten’s Introductory, _- - - - 56 cents White's New Complete Arithmetic. - - 65 cents. | PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts., $4.20dz.) Emerson 
Swinton’s Grammar school, - - - - HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS. j Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 

LONG’S NEW LANGUAGE EXERCISES. Being Number One of the ‘* Authorized Physiology Series” prepared Books mailed for Retail price 

New Language Exercises, Part!I. - . - 20 cents. under the supervision of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, National and Inter- . 
New Languuge Exereison, Part li, - | - 58 coats. Trane Chet Tempe Banc! Setentitc Instruction oftme | QLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
Lesson, in English (Grammar and Comp.) - cents. © Union. - cen 5. ] J 
Petey ‘ 
veaiffnnddition to the abave hooks, tne list fics ot popular school text books jnclades mae and all graden e® °f caual merit on the same subjects, | c. 4. DITSON & CO., 867 Brosdway, New York. 
is li ill be sent b il ress to any part of the United States, prepaid, upon receipt of the published price. ' 
tex nog Dor nan’, . rivate schools find it to thar odventane to correspond with the American Book Company before adopting books. Send for full price list EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
Teache Pp Pp . - wine y 
NEW YORK: 806 and 808 BROADWAY. tioning Tot JOURNAL when com- 
\ | » CINCINNATI: 137 Walnut St. CHICAGO: 2*8 and 260 Wabash Ave, | ™nicating with advertisers. 





BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 
THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Used Exclusively in New York City Schools, Send 10 cents for 
trial-bottle. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens. 


Popularly known as the 


“P. D. & S. PENS.” 


“ No. 117.” the Ideal School Pen. Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


“SHOULD MAKE PART OF THE COURSE OF STUDY OF EVERY AMERICAN STUDENT.” —James D. Dana. 


NEW EDITION OF AN “EPOCH-MAKING BOOK.” 


EARTH AND MAN. 


Lectures on Comparative Physical Geography in its Relation to the History of Man- 
kind. By ARNOLD GuyoT. New Edition. 12mo. Maps and Charts. $1.75. 
Few works have met with such distinguished approval and such universal favor 

as Dr. Guyot’s *‘ Earth and Man.” This popularity it has retained for so many years 

as to necessitate renewal of the plates, thus giving opportunity for revision and the 
addition of new maps and appendices. bringing in the most recent scientific data. It 
is believed that the present revised edition of this famous work will arouse new 
interest among its many readers, while it will extend its field of usefulness still more 
largely. 

“One of the most useful and suggestive works ever published.”—The Nation. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. Publishers, ‘43-745 Broadway, N. Y 


HOLMES’ UNIVERSITY 
cw PUBLISHING 


CO., 
READERS. 66 & 68 Duane St. 
Scudder’s History of the United States. 


NEW YORE. 
By Horace E.ScuppER. With Maps and Illustrations. 


The leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts 
Logical Division into Periods: a 8S! ve Method; the insertion of Topical for Revie 
ave hy, Sp 3 Distinct 


nS 5 
the best-equi 

















Superior quality and attractiveness of reading 
lessons. Phonic drills, script and language exercises, 
etc., ot exceptional interest. Unequaled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding 
and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 
25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents: Fifth, 72 
cents: also MAURY'S GEOGRAPHIES, VENABLE’S NEW 
ARITHMETICS, GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, CLARENDON 
DICTIONARY, etc., etc. 

Correspondence invited. 











Icis 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for Circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 & 2 Astor PLace, New York. 364 WASHINGTON St. Boston. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Postes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise, 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORE, 
Schools furnished.—Catulogues un application. 





INVALUABLE TO EVERY CO. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL, 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘ House 
that Jill Buiit,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
p- 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
eachers, $2.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 

—- sotth, full deserypeion and contente mailed 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





READER will confer a favor by men- 
tioni ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





AMONG OTHER EXCELLENT BOOKS 


WE PUBLISH 


Green!eaf’s New Inductive Arithmetics. 
Wells’ Algebras, Geometry. Trigonometry. 
Our Language, by Southworth & Goddard. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar, by the same authors. 
Cleveland’s First and Second Primary Readers. 
Our Republic: A Civil Government of the United States. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. 
Radeate’ Bavies of English Classics, Six volumes ready. 
Brand’s Physiologies. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE | 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


SCHOOL OF ~ ° 


PEDAGOGY ~~ 
WASHINGTON 





Instruction and lectures in this School will 
commence October 11, 1890, and close May 1, 1891. 
Classes of study in higher Pedagogy have been are 
ranged with special reference to those who have 
mature thought, some experience, and good pre- 
paration in the branches studied in colleges, and 
our best normai and high schools. Degrees will be 
conferred upon those who complete the prescribed 
course. The time taken for securing these degrees 
will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
and application of the student. 

A limited number of correspondence students 
SQU ARE will be received by the Professor of Pedagogy. 

Certificates only will be given to such students. 
Send for circular, catalogue, and special infor- 


NEW YORK CITY - mation. 


Adopted for use in the City of Brooklyn, N. Y., June 
3, 1890. 


Bradbury & mery’s Academic Algebra. 

Bradbury & Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping. 

Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. 
Meservey’s Double Entry Book-keeping. 


Send for descriptive circular and introductory terms of the above and other 
successful Text-Books. 


. . . 








|| THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston. 





PRANG'S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES. 


These Classes were established and are maintained in order to carry to REGULAR 
GRADE TEACHERS. WHEREVER LOCATED, thoroughly 
practical normal training in 


FORM STUDY AND DRAWING. 
The Method of Instruction is that of 
HOME STUDY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


These Classes are heartily commended by the leading educators and the most successful 
teachers of Drawing throughout the country. 


Dr. J. G. Fitch, of England, in his Report to Parliament, for the Department of Education 
in 1889, devoted a special section to a description of the work of these Classes 


Circulars giving particulars regarding Methods and Courses of Study can be obtained by addressing 


PRANG’S NORMAL DRAWING CLASSES, 4 Park St., BOSTON. 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 


Hole Agente; 3H; {Gaast su’ National Crayon Co., Philadelphia: 


WITHOUT GREASE, 
TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 





